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FOREWORD 
| 
HIS issue marks the beginning of the eighth volume 
of THE HisToRICAL MAGAZINE. Begun during the 
“‘depression’’, it had a struggle to survive, but for- 
tunately has done so until 


its future 
promises to be secure. That it has survived is due largely 
to the able co-operation of the Associate Editors, the 
Managing Editor and to the Contributors of Articles 
without any monetary reward. 


now when 


It has steadily grown in 
usefulness. In the seven volumes, covering every part of 
the Church, there may be found contributions of great 
value to future generations. And its work is only beginning, 
for there is an immense mass of material waiting to be 
published. The special double numbers have met with 
widespread approval. During this year another one will 
set forth the history of the evolution of the Constitution 
and Canons, including the adoption of the American Book 
of Common Prayer in 1789. The editors bespeak the active 
interest of all who value the history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. A larger subscription list would make 
it possible to increase the number of pages in each issue. 
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- SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL (1749-1774) 


By Frank J. Klingberg* 


Indians, as he might be called, and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, during the quarter of a century from 1749 
to 1774, forms a striking and significant chapter in the use of the mis- 
sion as an agent of Empire. The crusading strength of the Protestant 
missionary societies during the last two and one-half centuries has not 
been as fully assessed as that of the great Roman Catholic orders. The 
_ Protestant powers were about a century late in European expansion, 
and for still another century lacked the very effective assistance of the 
great present day missionary organizations in meeting their problems 
with the natives, and in effect proceeded in colonization without the 
help or hindrance of large scale mission activity. The very fact that 
English expansion was so largely a joint stock company undertaking, 
rather than a royal enterprise, doubtless helped, with other factors, to 
delay missionary effort as a parallel development of penetration into 
new lands. It is, perhaps, pertinent to recall, in passing, that the Eng- 
lish East Indian Company kept all British missionaries out of its part 
_ of India for 200 years, until the end of the eighteenth century, in strik- 
ing contrast to the permission given the Jesuit, Saint Francis Xavier, 
to survey the whole Portuguese Asiatic Empire, as early as 1541. 
Under the circumstances of the time, it was to be expected that in 
England missionary work would follow the precedent of business enter- 
prise and would take the form of individual initiative or company or- 
ganization. This fact is strikingly illustrated by the amazing achieve- 
ments of Thomas Bray, who was largely responsible for the organiza- 
tion of three missionary bodies: The Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, in 1699; the S. P. G., in 1701; and the Bray Asso- 
ciates in 1723, which together, in scope and longevity, are comparable 
to the Roman Catholic orders. The purpose of this particular study is 
to analyze the S. P. G. as a pioneer of Empire in its relationship to Sir 
William Johnson, Superintendent of Indian Affairs in America. It was 
clear to Johnson that Protestant, and particularly Anglican, Christiani- 


T= co-operation of Sir William Johnson, imperial viceroy to the 


1 


*Dr. Klingberg is Professor of History in the University of California at 
Los Angeles. (Editor’s Note.) 


‘1 Hereafter referred to either as The S. P. G., or The Society. 
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SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE Ss. ze (1749-1774) 


zation was necessary with the Six Nations, not merely as an end in 
itself, but also as a weapon against French Jesuit penetration from 
Canada on the one hand, and later against revolutionary religious dis- 


England. It will be brought out later that Johnson at first favored 
Wheelock and New England Congregational and other non-Anglican 
work among the Indians, but eventually made up his mind that New 
England dissent represented Revolution against British authority, and 
: then he would have none of it. He therefore came to stand for King 
and Church, as the King’s representative and administrator, and lay 
pe champion of the Anglican church as an aggressive member of the S. P. 

_G. The prodigious effort Johnson made to have the Indians Christian- 
_ ized and educated stamps him, even if partly self-interested, as an out- 
: standing proponent of Anglicanism in the British imperial world. The 
te story must be followed with patience because eighteenth century indi- 
 vidualism in economics, government, and religious persuasion worked 


= 


_ through trial and error, used argument and discussion rather than auto- 

 eratic orders and imperial instructions. It is always necessary to re- 

. member that the new world in which Johnson worked had its large 
; 4 majority of Protestant dissenters, its self-governing assemblies, its 

_ pioneering frontier traditions, as well as long range pressure from the 
loosely knit imperial organizations. Besides, the England of Johnson’s 
time, in point of view and tradition, was a country far removed from 
_ the Latin countries, France, Spain and Portugal. The British national 
government was to a great degree an oligarchy of big business and of 
great landlords who cloaked their management in the guise of self-gov- 
ernment. Big companies in Lombard Street carried commerce to the 
Seven Seas. These business companies early learned to deal with In- 
dians as tribes rather than as incorporated individuals of the state, in 
contrast with Spanish policy.? 

Inevitably, the bitter wars with France intensified Johnson’s inter- 
est in religion as an imperial force, and, as early as 1749, he was ready 
to use Protestant missionary assistance in holding his Indian allies 
loyally to the British cause. After the French were defeated, as has 
been intimated, his Anglican preference showed itself in the conflict 
with Wheelock and the New England contingent. 

The minutiae of missionary work among the Six Nations for a 
quarter century will now be presented, and can be regarded as a 
“sampling” of the larger effort of the S. P. G. as missionary worker 
and empire builder. During a short initial experiment from 1704-1719, 


2For a penetrating analysis of Spanish missionary work, see Herbert E. Bol- 
ton, “The Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American Colonies,” 
The American Historical Review, Oct. 1917, pp. 42-61. 


| 
gent on the other, as represented, for example, by Wheelock from New hag 
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the Mohawks had been interested in the Anglican faith: (a) through 
the visits of the Iroquois chiefs to London, and their appearance before 
the Society where they received red leather bound Bibles; and (b) 
upon their return, through the erection of a chapel and the settlement 
of a missionary.* 

Although the Society discontinued the Mohawk mission in 1719, 
sufficient progress had been made among the Mohawks to interest them 
in the Church of England and to tie them to the English rather than to 
the French interest.* Determined efforts to convert the aborigines were 
continued but success was necessarily slow.5 At mid-century, stimu- 
lated by previous and threatened conflicts with France, and given the 
active aid of Johnson, the Society became more aggressive, and, in 1756, 
issued revised imperialistic instructions to all of its missionaries. Even 
in times of emergency, however, the Society was hampered by lack of 
funds and by the conviction of many of its members that its first duty 
was to supply ministers to the white men in the colonies. Besides, 
many of the Anglican clergymen, hampered by family and other cares, 
lacked the adaptability and mobility of the French Jesuits in Canada.” 
In spite of all this, however, the Society met with not a little success. 

Sir William urged and defended his interest in the spread of re- 
ligion primarily on the practical grounds of good policy. In almost 
every letter he wrote to the Board of Trade, or to the Secretary of State, 
he argued that one decisive way to hold the Indians to the English 
side was to emulate the French method of stationing missionaries among 
them. Moreover, the Indians having had some contact with the Church 
of England missionaries in the early part of the century, felt their with- 
drawal keenly. Sir William, fully aware of this fact, worked to secure 
missionaries before the Indians might magnify their absence into a se- 
rious grievance. Finding that the S. P. G. could not act rapidly, he 
encouraged members of various Protestant dissenting sects in their 
work. This was his policy until 1766-1768, after which time he came, 

Pascoe, C. F., Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G.. I, 65-71. 

*MclIlwain, C. H. (ed.), Wraxall’s Abridgement of the New York Indian 
Records, 1678-1751, 1915, pp. xliii-xliv. In this work it is pointed out that the 
Six Nations found it to their commercial advantage to be on the English side. 

5From 1727 on, the Society charged the missionary at Albany to care for 
the Mohawks when possible, and occasionally appointed catechists to live among 


the Indians. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., I, 71-73. In this study, 
the earlier S. P. G. work has been severely summarized and the materials reserved 
for a later monograph. 

®Osgood, H. L., American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, II, 32. 

TGreene, E. B., “The Anglican Outlook on the American Colonies in the 
Early Eighteenth Century” in American Historical Review, XX (1914-15), p. 72 
says, “Perhaps the practical temper of the English missionary was repelled by 
the slightness of the results in proportion to the energy expended.” In October, 
1766, Sir William Johnson in writing to the Society, commented on the superior 
seal of the Jesuits. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, Jan 16, 1767. 
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SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE S. P. G. (1749-1774) 


for political and other reasons, to regard dissenters with suspicion and 
to depend upon Anglicans.* 

Johnson’s religious zeal in promoting the spiritual welfare of the 
Indians is not easily analyzed and evaluated. He can hardly be dis- 
missed as an eighteenth century gentleman who took his religion easily 
and casually, and consequently had no genuine interest in the spiritual 
welfare of his wards. The extensive correspondence he carried on with 
the Society and with its missionaries in America, not only on the sub- 
ject of Indian conversion but also on other religious topics, involved 
much thought and labor for a man very busy with Indian affairs, land 
settlement, and political factions in New York. He was so active in 
religious matters that his word became law with the Society, and the 
Anglican missionaries outdid themselves in extolling him as a patron 
of religion.*° Doubtless, as his letters show, he was both sincere in his 
plans for religious progress, and also, at the same time, shrewd enough 
to realize that evangelical work among the Six Nations would be of dis- 
tinct political advantage. Stone, an earlier biographer, summed up the 
situation thusly, “It is not contended that his zeal sprang from those 
higher and purer principles which actuate the true disciple of Christ, 
for a Christian in its strict evangelical sense, he was not; but that he 
earnestly desired a higher toned civilization for the red man, from mo- 
tives of pure benevolence, cannot be doubted.”’® It is not surprising, 
then, to find him, from 1749 until his death, July 11, 1774, appearing 
in the records of the Society as a trusted religious adviser. 

Turning now to a detailed account, it may be noted that, in Sep- 
tember, 1749, Johnson wrote to Governor Clinton of New York for 
assistance in procuring a gratuity for Abraham, a sachem of Canajo- 
hare,’ who had read prayers to the Mohawk Indians for several years, 
and also a salary for his son, Petrus Paulus, as a schoolmaster for the 
Mohawk children. Johnson observed that these marks of attention 
would please Hendricks, Petrus Paulus’ uncle, “. . . who we are all 
sensible, has been of the most material service during the late war, 

*Dictionary of American Biography, X, 126. The term dissenter is used 


throughout the paper for non-Anglican, despite the fact that the Anglican church 
was not the official church in many of the colonies. 7 

*See articles by Young, A. H., “Sir William Johnson, Bart.” and “Rev. John 
Ogilvie” in Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, XXVII, 575-582; 
XXII, 309 note. 

10Stone, W. L. (Jr.), Johnson, IT, 387. See also Dix, History of the Parish 
of Trinity Church in New York City, I, 234. A. H. Young, in his article on 
Johnson, objects to Stone’s characterisation. Ontario Historical Society Papers 
and Records, XXVII, 581. 

11The Upper Mohawk Castle, thirty miles from Fort Hunter. It is also 
spelled Canjoharie, Canajoharee, Canajohary. 
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12 Clinton ™ transmitted this letter to the Society with the ex- 
planation that Colonel Johnson had the management of all Indian af- 
fairs in New York, and added that the employment of Petrus Paulus 
would do much for the British interest.'* In London, the Society after 
considering the request, wrote to Rev. Henry Barclay, formerly the 
missionary at Albany, to inquire about Abraham’s services to the Mo- 
hawks.’® Barclay replied favorably, so that, on September 21, 1750, 
one year after the Johnson request, the Society agreed to give the In- 
dian £5 for his past work and to appoint Petrus Paulus as school- 
master.’® 

This affair is interesting, not only because it marks Johnson’s in- 
troduction to the Society, but also because it shows how slowly, with 
division of authority and consultative procedure by sailing vessel as 
carrier, action could be taken. Johnson, on the scene, occupied every 
day with Indian matters, felt the necessity of more prompt action. 
Therefore, while for fifteen years, he worked with the Society formu- 
lating plans for the Indian instruction, he countenanced the dissenting 
missionaries, who were already on hand and eager to attempt to teach 
and convert the natives. New England dissent did not need to wait 
upon British ecclesiastical approval. 

In 1751, Barclay and John Ogilvie’? wrote to the Society of an 
attempt on the part of people in Boston to persuade the Mohawks to 
leave their homes and settle in the jurisdiction of that government, 
promising to educate the Indian children. The people of New York 
disliked the idea but Barclay observed that they did nothing to con- 
tribute to Indian education within their own borders.’* In order to 
stimulate the Society’s interest, he mentioned a legacy left by Sir Peter 


125. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Series B, Vol. 17, No. 118, Sept. 29, 
1749/50. 


25,  eteaed Clinton was a member of the Society. Ibid., B15, Fo. 94, July 

14Journal (L. C. Trans.), XI, Sept. 21, 1750; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
B17, No. 117, Oct. 3, 1749. It should be noted that Journal entries are dates on 
which letters were considered; received possibly several months previously. 

Henry Barclay was then rector of Trinity Church in New York. He was 
very active in Indian work during his incumbency at Albany and maintained that 
interest in the Mohawks all his life. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., 
I, 72-73; Ontario Hist. Soc. Papers and Records, XXII, 307 note. 

165. P. G. Jowrnal (L. C. Trans.), XI Dec. 15, 1749, Sept. 21, 1750; S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B18, pp. 215-16; B19, p. 8., June 13, 1751—date of letter 
to Mr. Barclay. It later appeared that, at the time of this appointment, Petrus 
Paulus had been dead for some time. Ibid., B19, No. 65, No. 72; B20, pp. 34-35; 
S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XII, July 19, 1751, March 20, 1752. 

170 gilvie was the missionary at Albany, 1749-1762. 


18. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B19, No. 72; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), 
XII, March 20, 1752. 
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Warren’® for the education of the Mohawk children and hoped that 
fund would be under the Society’s direction, and that the Mohawks 


_ would always be under its care. 


As a result of this information, the Society, in April, 1752, dis- 
cussed establishing a school for the Mohawk children. It agreed to 
write to Johnson and Ogilvie for suggestions and especially for in- 
formation as to how much aid might be expected from the government 
of New York in the project.*° This matter, characteristically, proceeded 
with extreme slowness. The following year the Society wrote to Bar- 
clay asking him to advise with Johnson and Ogilvie and to prepare a 
plan jointly with them.** In 1754, Ogilvie reported that he had not 
yet interviewed Johnson on the matter because of the latter’s absence 
from home at this time.** Johnson at this juncture was so engrossed 
with military matters that he appears to have had no time to consider 
the matter of Indian education.** At least there is no evidence of a 
meeting with the missionaries or of a letter to the Society relative to 
the scheme. 


In January, 1756, the members of the S. P. G. again considered 
whether any more effectual means could be found for the conversion of 
the pagans in America.** As a result of these deliberations, the Society 
proposed a plan for educating a few Indian children in the college in 
New York and also promised £100 a year to the academy in Philadel- 


19Sir Peter Warren was Johnson's uncle and patron. His first contact with 
the Mohawks came about as a result of his uncle’s interest in them. Stone (Jr.), 
Johnson, I, 57-65; Pound, Johnson of the Mohawks, 21-32. The Stockbridge, 
Mass., Indian School utilised £700 of the legacy. Johnson Papers, edited by J. 
Sullivan, I, 353-354. The secretary of the S. P. G. wrote Barclay in 1753 that 
Sir Peter Warren’s death was a great public loss and a particular one to the 
poor Mohawk children, for he was very zealous in their instruction. S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B20, pp. 34-35. 

20S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XII, April 17, 1752. See also Kemp, 
W. W., Support of Schools in Colonial New York by the S. P. G., 218. 

215, P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B20, pp. 34-35. See also Kemp, Supp. of 
Schools in Col. N. Y. by the S. P. G., 218. 

22Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIII, Jan. 17, 1755. The hope of obtaining the 
aid of the New York assembly in the project was equally disappointing. In 1754, 
Barclay wrote home that he had presented the society's request concerning the 
Indians to the Lieutenant-Governor, who had promised to lay it before the assem- 
bly, but nothing had yet been done because of the dispute over a permanent reve- 
nue which obstructed all other business. Barclay, however, said he would re- 
mind the governor of his promise next spring. Ibid., XIII, Jan. 17, 1755; Ontario 
Hist. Soc. Papers and Records, XXII, 315. 

23Qgilvie wrote to the Society on December 25, 1755, that Johnson was to 
hold a “treaty” with the Indians preparatory to the intended expeditions (to Lake 
George and Lake Champlain) and was likely to engage a large number of war- 
riors in the British interest. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIII, Nov. 19, 
1756. 
245. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIII, Jan. 16, 1756. 
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phia, and asked the advice of Dr. Samuel Johnson and Dr. William 
Smith, the respective heads of these institutions.** 


With the French and Indian War raging over the world, the So- 


ciety, in 1756, as stated above, approved new imperialistic instructions _ 


for its missionaries in America. Article V urged the clergymen in the 
colonies to do all in their power to convert the Indians “ . . . which 
good Work is not only pious and Charitable in the more important 


Views of Religion, but highly beneficial likewise in a Civil View, as 


promoting the security & Interest of the American Colonies: An Ad- 
vantage of which our Enemy’s are by no means insensible or negli- 
gent: . . .""® They were also charged with recommending “. . . an 


honest, humane, & Friendly Treatment of these poor people, our ig-— 


norant & pitiable fellow Creatures: . . .”?7 
Finally, in 1758, the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote a revealing 


letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson in New York in which he said, “I suspect : 


that we ought to have more [missionaries] upon the frontiers; at a 


least when it shall please God to bless us with a peace. For Mission- 
aries there might counteract the artifices of the French Papists; and 
do considerable services, religious and political at once, amongst the 
neighboring Indians; both which points the Society hath been heavily 
charged, on occasion of the present war, with having neglected.”’** 

So far, then, the Society’s success had not been notable. The dis- 


senters, however, showed great energy in Indian missionary work and _ 
frequently called upon Sir William*® to assist them in making contacts — 
with the natives. This he was ready to do, considering the work im-_ 
portant “. . . as well in a Religious, as a Political Sense.”*° With | 


25For a sketch of Dr. Johnson, see Ontario Hist. Soc. Papers and Records, 
XXII, 307 note, and for a brief notice of Dr. Smith, Pascoe, Two Hundred 
Years of the S. P. G., Il, 852. Smith replied the same year and Johnson at the 
end of 1757. Dr. Smith wrote to Sir William Johnson for his advice in the mat- 
ter. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIII, Feb. 20, 1756, Jan. 21, 1757; XIV, 
April 21, 1758, May 19, 1758; Perry, W. S., Historical Collections Relative to 
American Colonial Church, II, 279-280, 562-64, 566. See also a sermon preached 
layed Smith in May, 1760, on the Conversion of the Heathen Americans, before 


trustees and scholars of the academy and convention of the Pennsylvania — 


clergy. Printed in 1760 by W. Dunlop, Philadelphia. 


"a 36S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIII, March 11, 1756. 


ad 
a 


bid., XIII, March 11, 1756. 

28Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of N. Y., here- 
after cited as N. Y. Col. Doc., VII, 347. 

29Johnson was created a baronet in 1755. 

30Johnson Papers, III, 586. In 1761 he introduced Samson Occum, an or- 
dained Presbyterian Indian minister to the Oneida Indians, Ibid., III, 585-86; 
Proceedings of American Antiq. Soc., N. S. XVIII (1907), 37. Acts of Privy 
Council Colonial (Unbound papers), 342. In 1749 and 1751, Johnson had cor- 
respondence with the trustees of the Stockbridge, Mass., Indian School about ob- 
taining Mohawk children for the place. Johnson Papers, I, 233-34, 353-54. Im 
1753 he entertained Gideon Hawley, a member of this dissenting school, during 
his journey among the Indians. ocumentary History of New York, III, 630 
(All references are to the Quarto edition). 
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‘i a Wheelock, a leader in Indian work, who was in charge of the 
Moor Indian-Charity School at Lebanon, Connecticut,** Johnson had 
an extensive correspondence. The distinguishing feature of Wheelock’s 
plan of educating the Indian boys lay in removing them from their 
homes to Lebanon for the period of instruction. To this end he asked 
Johnson’s aid in securing Mohawk boys. Johnson was responsible for 
several attending, including the famous Joseph Brant.*? Wheelock’s 
first success, beginning in 1743, was with Samson Occom, a Mohegan, 
and this encouraged him to found the Lebanon, Connecticut, school. In 
1765, Wheelock sent 10 “graduates” of this school as missionaries and 
schoolmasters to the Six Nations, who soon reported 127 Indians in 
attendance at their various schools. In the same year, Wheelock sent 
i Nathaniel Whitaker and Occom to Great Britain where, aided by George 
_ Whitefield and others, they raised £12,000, money used later in the 
establishment of Dartmouth College.** Correspondence between the 
Indian Superintendent and the dissenting school lasted until about 1766- 
at 1768,** when Johnson began to distrust Wheelock’s activities as having 
a political basis. 
In fact, this distrust of dissenters may even have begun earlier on 
_ Johnson’s part, or Wheelock may have feared the political disturbances 
of the day would cause Johnson to withdraw his support, for in 1765 
he wrote, “And as your Excellency’s Influence is great at Home, and, 
in these affairs, greater than any other Man’s, May not I use the Free- 
dom to ask for the Benefit of it toward the Support and Progress of 
this School? I think it will be a great Pity if Party Names, and circum- 
stantial Differences, in Matters of Religion, should by any Means ob- 
struct the Progress of this so great and important Design of Gospeliz- 
_ ing the Heathen.”** The success of the Wheelock school, initially aided 
by Johnson, now stimulated the Society to more ambitious plans.** 
The Society, however, as is well known, was regarded by many of 
the colonists as merely another imperial institution.**. And besides, it 


31For the origins and aims of the school see Wheelock’s Narrative 1762 in 
Old South Leaflets, No. 22; J. D. McCallum, The Letters of Eleasar Wheelock’s 
Indians, “introduction.” 

82Doc, Hist. of N. Y., IV, 197-98, —, Johnson Papers, III, 832; Stone 
(Jr.), Johnson, I, 410; II, 173- 74, Stone, W. L. (Sr.), Joseph Brant, I, 21. 

33 Article on Nathaniel Whitaker (1730-1795), Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, XX, pp. 81-82. 

34For extent of this correspondence, see, for example, Doc. Hist. of N. Y., 
IV, 201-232 passim. 

%5Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 223. A little later in the same year, further 
correspondence elicited from Johnson the remark that Wheelock could scarcely 
expect royal aid for his project as long as the S. P. G. had so small a fund that 
they could not maintain as many missionaries in the Indian field as they wished. 
Johnson Papers, IV, 812. See Tbid., VIII, 229-31, also Ibid., V, 342-43 concern- 
ing the establishment of southern schools. 
3¢McCallum, Letters of Wheelock’s Indians, 20f. 
374. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate, passim. 
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was ieee. with the double task of civilizing and protecting the Red 
Man and ameliorating the lot of the Black Man. A large white popu- 
lation, doubling every twenty years, through “manifest destiny’ was 
determined to possess the lands of the Indian and the unrestricted labor 
of the Negro. 

To return to the contemporary details of the S. P. G. experiment, 
by 1766, therefore, the Society decided to copy the Wheelock plan. On 
July 31, 1766, Thomas Secker, the Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson in New York that requests had been made to - 
him and other bishops for approval of and for contributions to Wheelock’s 
Indian School. 
lar school, and he hoped that dissenters would support Wheelock’s | 
project and churchmen theirs. 


later take episcopal orders and work among their people, but, on re- | 
flection, it seemed necessary to set up their own school or be ton 
with the neglect of duty. He requested an early answer and speedy 
action.** 

This letter from the Archbishop, indicating the Society’s plans, was 


caster, Pennsylvania,*® to Sir William Johnson, in September, 1765. 
There he talked to Sir William about the Indians and their need of 
religious instruction. He wrote an account of this visit to the Secre-_ 
tary of.the Society, detailing and endorsing Wheelock’s methods of 
civilization and Christianization.” He praised Johnson as a worthy 
for his goodness of heart, .” Dr. Smith of Philadelphia and Dr 
Auchmuty of New York* now proposed Johnson for membership in. 
the Society, and on May 26, 1766, the Secretary informed him of his 
admission to the Society. The Secretary reviewed briefly the Society’s 
_ efforts for Indian conversion and asked Johnson to suggest “ 
some Scheme of a more extensive Nature.”*? He mentioned Wheelock’s 


88Beardsley, E. E., Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D. D., 
303-04, 308-310; Schneider, H. & C., Samuel Johnson, III, 287-88. See S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 19, for a letter from Samuel Auchmuty telling of 

the Society's intention of setting up an Indian school. 

_ 39For a sketch of Thomas Barton, see Doc. Hist. of N. IV, 229. 

4°Dr, Samuel Johnson wrote to Archbishop Secker that Whenicck had fallen 
upon the right method of converting the heathen, by civilizing their children and 
teaching them sedentary pursuits, while at the same time he taught them Chris- 
tianity. Beardsley, Life and Corres. of Sam’l Johnson, 308-09; Schneider, Samuel 
4 Johnson, 1, 380-81. See also Johnson Papers, V, 406-07. 

4tPerry, Hist. Coll. Rel. to Amer. Col. Ch., II, 403-04, Auchmuty urged 

the Society to ask Johnson to propose a an for the establishment of mission- 

: aries among the Indians in his vicinity. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, 


Sept. 19, 1766. 


He had replied that it was intended to set up a simi- iy 


He had thought, at first, that the So- | 
ciety might support some Indian boys at Wheelock’s School, who should _ 


really the result of a visit paid by Thomas Barton, missionary in Lan- 
member of the Church of England, and as a man “universally =o 
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project thus, “M?. Wheelock’s design is a noble One, which we rejoyce 
much in; but this is in a way particular to his own persuasion which 
tho’ we commend highly yet we cannot support in our Contributions, 
our Benefactions being appropriated to the service of the Church of 
England.’’* 

In October, 1766, Johnson replied to the Society expressing his 
pleasure at his admission into the “Venerable Body.” He acknowl- 
edged that his long residence among the Indians and his special knowl- 
edge of them would make his suggestions of value.“* He now con- 
demned Wheelock’s Indian educational enterprise in the following 
terms: “M*. Wheelock’s plan seems a laudable one but give me leave 
to remark that many of these Schemes which had their birth in New 
England have soon appeared calculated with a View to forming Settle- 
ments so obnoxious to the Ind® who have repeatedly declared their 
aversion to those who acted on such interested principles; .. .”*° John- 
son also stated- that those Indians “. . . brought up under the Care of 
Dissenting Ministers became a Gloomy race & lose their Abilities for 
hunting . . .”# 

Sir William carefully outlined his own plan, suggesting a mission 
at the lower Mohawk Castle, which would draw the Oneidas and others. 
He added that, if the late Dr. Barclay’s house and farm** were bought, 
the missionary’s salary might be somewhat lessened. He urged especially 
that the missionary should reside constantly among the Indians,** and 


43] bid., On the same date the Secretary wrote Wheelock to consult with Sir 
William about a plan for the Society to adopt. Ibid., V, 222-23, On Oct. 31, 
1766, Barton wrote to Johnson for his advice on the plan. Ibid., V, 401-04. From 
time to time the S. P. G. Journal listed benefactions received. Often these were 
specifically for work among the Indians. For examples see, S. P. G. Journal 
(L. C. Trans.), VIII, Jan. 16, 1740/41; 1X, Oct. 21, 1743; X, Nov. 8, 1745; XIV, 
March 21, 1760; XVI, March 15, 1765. 

44Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote to Johnson in 1767 that Sir William’s eae 
knowledge of the Indians, solicitude for their conversation, etc. made hvm the 
best judge of a method for a, Indian schools. Johnson Papers, V, 471. a 


45Johnson Papers, V, 389; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. ‘86; S. P. 
G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, Jan. 16, 1767. 

“Johnson Papers, V, 389; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 86; S. P. 
G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, Jan. 16, 1767. 

*7Dr. Henry Barclay, had, when a missionary at Albany, been granted a 
tract of land by the Indians in recognition of his services to them.. He had im-— 
proved the property somewhat, and, although the land title remained obscure, 
_ Johnson favored the purchase of this property by the Society for the support of 
a resident missionary. Barclay, before his death in 1764, agreed to sell his in- 
terest for £500 currency. In May, 1768, the S. P. G. agreed to purchase the es- 
tate, one corner of which was to be allotted to the use of a schoolmaster among 
the Indians. For the extensive correspondence on this matter see, S. P. G. 
Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, March 18, 1768, May 20, 1768, July 15, 1768; 
XVIII, Jan. 20, 1769; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 31, No. 88; John- 
son Papers, III, 366, 589ff., 610; IV, 16-18, 47-48; V, 847; VI, 414-16, 746-47. 

**As long as the Indian mission was connected with Albany, the natives could 
not often receive attention from the missionary. See Doc. Hist. of N. ¥., IV, 
196, 257-58, for excuses sent to Johnson by the missionaries at Albany for nob 


attending to the Indians. 
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that he would need to lead an exemplary life. He stressed the impor-— 
tance of converting the Senecas*® and suggested a mission at Oneida or — 
Onondaga for them where there should be a missionary assisted by a 
catechist and some qualified Mohawk boys who could act as ushers. He 
offered, if the King would permit, to “ . use my Interest with the 
Indians to obtain a Grant of Lands at a reasonable price for the use of | 
such an Establishment which will in time produce a Revenue sufficient 
to defray the Expences of so pious an undertaking.’ > 
The Society’s missionaries and the clergy of New York and Penn- _ 
sylvania were enthusiastic about Sir William’s interest in the problem.** 
In correspondence with his friend, Dr. Auchmuty, of Trinity Church — 
in New York, Johnson further expounded certain parts of his plan. 
Auchmuty believed that Indian boys destined for the ministry would 
be more successfully educated away from their home environment, 
which was, of course, the scheme pursued by Wheelock.®*? Johnson 
_ maintained that the only way to prosecute an extensive plan among the 
Indians lay in educating them in their own country because of their 
reluctance to go far from home. His aim was to erect a school where 
the greatest number might be conveniently reached.** By this time, 
then, Johnson had ceased to have sympathy either with Wheelock’s 
theory or practice.* 
ae, While waiting for a reply from the Society concerning his plan,** 
Johnson scouted around for proper missionaries for the Indians. Auch- 


*9The Senecas had 1000 warriors and were usually a source of trouble. 
50Johnson Papers, V. 390; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 86. This 
plan was sent Oct. 8, 1766 before Barton had consulted with Johnson about the 
scheme. See Barton’s letter of Oct. 31, 1766, Johnson Papers, V, 401-04. In No- 
vember, Barton informed the S. P. G. that he had written Johnson and expected an 
early reply. In the meantime he offered his own ideas on Indian education. S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 21, No. 17. 
51Johnson sent a brief sketch of his plan to Dr. Auchmuty. Johnson Papers, 
V, 392-93. Auchmuty hoped that as a result of Johnson’s activity, the Indians 
would soon be supplied with “. . . Spiritual Fathers, which both Christianity, and 
sound policy absolutely require.” Ibid., 410. For the address of the convention 
of the Clergy to Sir William, see Ibid., 433, and for Sir William and Dr. Samuel 
Johnson on the plan see Ibid., V. 438-41; Schneider, Samuel Johnson, 1, 392-93. 
52Johnson Papers, V, 410. Auchmuty feared that Johnson’s plan would be 
too expensive for the Society. He suggested that the S. P. G. petition the gov- 
ernment for aid, “Good policy, .. . ought to induce the Government to send a num- 
<4 [pe among them [the Indians] ....” S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
, No. 21, 
58Johnson Papers, V, 426-29, 438-41. 
54As early as 1762, Rev. Jacob Oel, a German minister, who acted as one of 
the Society's catechists to the Mohawks, 1750-1777, was uneasy about the New 
England plan of taking Indian boys out of their vicinity for instruction. He wrote 
to Sir William that he feared their designs on the English Church. Doc. Hist. 
of N. Y., IV, 198-99, 
55Barton wrote in April, 1767, that it was expected that the Society would 
4 fix upon the plan suggested by Johnson. Johnson Papers, V, 533. Auchmuty ex- 
pressed the same idea, Ibid., V, 464. 
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aries] the Society send should be Men of exemplary behavior and un- | 


blemished Characters: but how to obtain such men is, & will be a great 
difficulty.”°* He added a list of reasons why such clergymen would > 
not wish to “ . set down in American wiles [wilds]. . . .”°" Dr. 
Samuel Johnson expressed the same fear and had no suggestion other 
than, “. . . but I hope providence will provide. . . .”°° 


During this same time, Dr. William Smith, in Philadelphia, was _ 


engaged in drawing up a plan, providing for the Christianization of 
the southern Indians as well, which he sent to Sir William for ap- 
proval.*® This particular interchange of letters is important for the 
light it sheds upon Johnson’s views of the Indian response to civilization — 
and Christianity, although the plan itself never matured. On March 
16, 1767, Smith sent Sir William the details of his plan. He — 


hands of dissenters but the whole project of conversion should be car-— 
ried on under the supervision of the British government. Moreover, — 
he maintained that the civilizing process should precede religious in- 
struction and he presented a scheme for joint white and Indian settle- _ 
ment by which this aim would be furthered.*° Within a month, Sir | 
William sent a cordial reply. In the main, he agreed with Smith’s ob- 
servations. As to dissenters in Indian work, he stated his position un- — 
mistakably: “I am no Enemy to the Memb'* of any Religious per- — 
suasion who may from Laudable disinterested motives exert themselves 
in such a Cause, but I am well aware of the use, or rather Abuse, that 
some may make of such indulgences, and therefore and for other rea- 
sons founded on the principles of sound policy I could wish the Church 
of England exerted itself therein with a Vigour sufficient to render the 
attention of other Christians unnecessary.”** As to Indian settlements 
for the purpose of teaching them agriculture and other civilized pur- 
suits, Johnson was skeptical. He observed that the Indians of North 
America had an unconquerable aversion to such occupations “. 
which are indeed inconsistent with their Ideas of Government and 
i licy, ."8 He thought that the Indians, in remaining hunters, 
_ would be useful in the Society for another century. Finally, he feared 
% proposed grants of land to further the settlements would arouse 
S¢Johnson Papers, V, 466. 
StI bid., VV, 466. See also S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, Jan. 16, 1767. 
58Johnson Papers, V, 471. 
®°Tbid., V, 467, 508. 
60Johnson Papers, V, 510-14. Many of his ideas he seems to have derived 
from the system used by the Jesuits among the Indians of Paraguay. 
®1Jbid., V, 529. See also Ibid., V, 436; VI, 291-94, for similar views —_ 


6820p. cit. V, 530. 
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suspicions of the natives.** He concluded by wishing that time and — 
health would permit him to visit New York and meet with Smith and 
others to exchange views “. . . on a Subject of such Great & Gen! 
Importance as well Civil as Religious.”* a 
By the summer of 1767, the Society took official notice of John- | 
son’s recommendations for the Northern Indians and, through Dr. 
Auchmuty, informed him of their approval. They agreed to appoint 
missionaries and catechists for the Indians as soon as proper persons 
could be secured, and they offered a larger salary than was customary 
to men undertaking this work. Johnson advised £70 sterling per year 
and a glebe. The usual S. P. G. salary for missionaries was £40 ster- 
ling.®* In December, 1767, the Society also decided to give an allow- _ 
ance, £150 per year, for the establishment of one school for ten Indian 
boys on the Mohawk river. This school was to be under Sir William’s _ me 
supervision and he was asked to procure a schoolmaster for it.*® fi 7. 
‘ 


Early the next year, the Secretary of the Society wrote to Sir Wil- 
liam that the members hoped to see some part of the plan put into ~ 
effect immediately. He reported, however, that Dr. Auchmuty, who 
had interested himself in obtaining a missionary, had so far been un-— 
successful.** He ended by assuring Johnson that “The Society are 
ready to concur to the utmost extent of their abilities to carry on so- 
beneficial a design; tho’ indeed their income is far too scanty . 
forward it in the manner they wish.’’** 


83S mith later expressed the hope that hunting could gradually be combined 

with more settled pursuits. Johnson Papers, V, 568-70. See also S. P. G. Jowrnal 

gps Trans.), XVII, Aug. 21, 1767; Perry, Hist. Coll. Rel. to Amer. Col. Ch., 

YT, 415. 
,. 64Johnson Papers, V, 532. Smith, Barton, and Auchmuty were not blind to | 
: the material aspect of their correspondence with the Indian Superintendent for each 
: requested him to assist in obtaining grants of land. Ibid., V, 530-31; VII, 4-5; 

Hist. of N. Y., IV, 252. 

; 85Johnson Papers, V, 553-54, 622-23; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, 

Jan. 15, 1768; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 23; Johnson Papers VI, 292. 

86The Society allowed the schoolmaster Colin McLeland, £25. Johnson 

Papers, V, 846-47; VII, 290-91; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, March 

17, 1769; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.) B2, No. 90. Professor Kemp in his study 

of the Support of Schools in Colonial New York by the S. P. G., 204-06, 225-28, 

discusses the Society's schools for Indians in the Mohawk country. 

87See S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, Jan. 15, 1768, for Auchmuty’s 

letter to the S. P. G. on the problem of missionaries. This letter of the Society 

to Johnson was probably an answer to one of Johnson’s, of December, 1767, in 

which he cited Indian complaints at the lack of a missionary, the importance of the 

field, and the necessity for good missionaries. S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, 

No. 88. For other letters of Johnson’s on the question of procuring missionaries, 

see Johnson Papers, V, 695-96, 755; VI, 11-13. 

*8Doc. Hist. of N. Y., 237. Barton, in a letter to the S. P. G. October, 1768, 

said he continued to correspond with Sir William on the subject of Indian schools. 

S. P.G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Dec. 16, 1768; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 

Trans.), B21, No. 18. Almost a year later he wrote again saying that Johnson 


was impatient to have his plan put into execution. S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. T: )s 
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Meantime Wheelock had heard of the Society’s intention to set up 
a mission and school among the Indians and wrote to Johnson about 
the matter. The former feared with reason that the Society’s plans 
would mean the extinction of his own projects. Johnson replied, con- 
firming the Society’s aim to establish a clergyman in the Mohawk coun- 
try. He would continue to support Wheelock when necessary from 
the conviction that Wheelock’s work would be dictated by a disinter- 
ested zeal and prudence. He, moreover, assured the New Englander 
that the Society approved all efforts which were inspired by principles 
of charity and not made in an attempt to prejudice the Church of Eng- 
land.*® 

Wheelock’s fears, seemingly, were not eased by Johnson’s letters, 
and he, therefore, gave up the hope of Johnson’s continued support. 
His activities became apparent when Sir William negotiated the treaty 
of Fort Stanwix with the Indians in November, 1768. At that time 
Johnson found, besides his usual difficulties in handling the Indians, 
that the New England missionaries, directed by Wheelock, were work- 
ing in opposition to him, trying to persuade the Indians not to cede 
their lands.*° Johnson wrote at length on this unfortunate experience 
both to the Society and to the government, because the situation gave 
him a favorable opportunity to point out the necessity of the Society 
and the home government working together for the conversion of the 
Indians to Anglicanism. 

To Governor Thomas Penn on November 18, 1768, he explained 
that two missionaries, sent by Dr. Wheelock, delivered a memorial to 
him to reserve the Indian lands for religious purposes, and also busied 
themselves among the Oneidas to prevent them from granting the land 
asked for by Johnson.** To the Society he wrote, “The Arguments 
they made use of in private amongst the Ind®. their misrepresentations 
of our Religion, & the Extraordinary private Instructions of Mr’. 
Wheelock, of weh I am accidentally possessed would shew them in a 


69Johnson Papers, V, 683-85. A short time later he wrote to Wheelock that 
the Society still intended to work among the Six Nations but the diffficulty lay in 
finding proper missionaries for the work. Ibid., V, 779-80. Meantime in a letter 
to Auchmuty, Johnson mentioned the applications and solicitations to himself in 
favor of missionaries from New England and wished the English Church could 
then take advantage of the favorable opportunity to start work among the Indians. 
Ibid., 695-96. 

Y. Col. Docs., VIII, 122. 

T1Johnson Papers, VI, 472. An abstract of this letter is in the Proceed. of 
the Amer. Antiq. Soc., New Ser., XVIII, 391-92. For his accounts to Auchmuty, 
see Johnson Papers, VI, 464-65, 542-44. See Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 249-50, for 
his letter to General Gage on the matter. Gage replied, “I always apprehended 
those Missionaries whom you mention, had Lucre more at Heart than Religion, 

. +.” Johnson nb yw VI, 513. See also Ibid., VI, 590. For the activities of 
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very odd Light, . . .”"* He requested that this information be held 
in confidence, for, if the matter were made public, it would draw upon 
him much abuse from the dissenters, of which they were very free when 
their schemes were attacked.** In the same month, Auchmuty ex- 
pressed his views in reply to Johnson’s account of the Fort Stanwix 
affair. He was confident the Society would do everything recommended 
by Johnson for the benefit of the Indians, and that some worthy clergy- 
man would be sent among them before their “ . Religious princi- 
ples are debauched by the stupid Bigots that Wheelock is continually 
turning too [sic] among them.”’* In the course of the same letter he 
referred to one of “Wheelocks Cubs” and said “. . . Surely such 
Wretches ought not to be suffered to go among the Indians.”**> He 
asked Sir William’s permission to send an account of their work to the 
Society. “ . They will then see the absolute Necessity of sending 
Missionaries &c, if they have not already, among the Indians . . .””* 

So far Johnson’s contacts with the Society and its clergy in 
America were chiefly in the field of general plans and methods for In- 
dian conversion. He now gave his attention as well to many details 
of the project to convert the Six Nations to the Church of England, 
recommending the appointment of missionaries, catechists, and school- 
masters. He planned a church building at his new village of Johns- 
town, whose clergyman was to be supplied by the Society. 

Johnson, for example, was interested in the work of Cornelius 
Bennet [or Bennett], who acted as one of the Society’s catechists 
among the Mohawks from 1761-1766. Fifty years old when he decided 
to work among the Indians, and highly recommended to the Society,” 
Johnson encouraged him, received him in his home, and arranged a 


72Johnson Papers, VI, 530. See also S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, 
April 20, 1770. 

73Johnson Papers, VI, 530. Evidently Johnson had no wish to become em- 
broiled in the political confusion of the time. A letter from Johnson to William 
Franklin, June 1769, indicates he was still disturbed by the activities of these dis- 
senting missionaries, see Illinois Historical Collections, XVI, 546. In January, 
Joseph Chew, a friend of long standing, wrote to Johnson that he heard in the 
Connecticut General Asembly, that Johnson had ordered all dissenters out of the 
Indian country and would allow none but the Church of England men to preach 
to them. Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 253. This was probably a reverberation of the 
Fort Stanwix dispute. 

Although Wheelock wrote an elaborate eulogy of Johnson in May, 1768, John- 
son Papers, VI, 237, the correspondence seems to have ceased after the Fort Stan- 
wix treaty. For one obscure exception, see McCallum, Letters of Wheelock’s 
Indians, “introduction” and pp. 20ff., on this rift. 

74Johnson Papers, VI, 455. 

bid., VI, 457. 

VI, 457. 

77S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XV, Feb. 19, 1762; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C 
Trans.); B2, No. 79. He received a salary both from the S. P. G. and from the 
— Society for Propagating the Gospel in New England. Johnson Papers, 
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meeting with the Indians there.** Bennet progressed slowly in his work 
and his sponsors hoped his efforts would soothe the “wild . . . tem- 
pers” of the natives and dispose them favorably to the British.7® He 
left the Mohawks in 1765 because of a smallpox epidemic, intending 
to return, but died the next year.*° Sir William, although ready to 
support him, did not believe that Bennet’s work would solve the prob- 
lem of instructing the Indians. He wrote to Barton in 1766 that “. . . 
Mr’. Bennett, . . . seems to be an honest, well meaning Man, but quite 
unequal to the Task, not knowing how to keep them in order, & so 
Timerous that he fled from the Smallpox. . . .”** He repeated that 
an ordained resident minister alone would impress the Indians and meet 
with any success. 

Johnson also kept in close touch with Dr. John Ogilvie, who was 
the Society’s missionary at Albany from 1749 to 1762, charged with 
the duty of ministering, when possible, to the Mohawks.**? An excep- 
tionally able man, with a clear understanding of the difficulties of In- 
dian conversion, and a keen sense of the value of the English-Indian 
alliance, his services at Albany were interrupted unfortunately by the 
French and Indian War in which he served as chaplain, both to the 
Royal American Regiment and to the Mohawks.** He advocated the 
education of the Indian children as the best means of civilization.“* On 
May 20, 1760, Dr. Ogilvie wrote home an analysis of his work. “I 
could wish that I could say, consistent with the truth, that the propa- 
gation of the gospel among the natives of this Continent, was attended to 
by the leading men of this country, with that zeal and application, the 


Doc. Hist. of N. Y. IV, 199; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B22, No. 72. 

79S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVI, July 20, 1764, Jan. 25, 1765; S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B22, No. 12. See Kemp, Supp. of Schools in Col. N. Y. 
by S. P. G., 222-23, for the subjects taught by Bennet. 

805. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B22, No. 71, No. 73; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. 
Trans.), XVI, Nov. 15, 1765; XVII, Sept. 19, 1766. 

81Johnson Papers, V, 437. 

82For a detailed sketch of Ogilvie’s life and correspondence see Ontario Hist. 
Soc. Papers and Records, XXII, 296-337. See also Johnson Papers, II, 85 note. 
He was recommended to the Albany mission by Henry Barclay and others. See 
S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XI, Feb. 17, 1748/49; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), B16, No. 71; B17, No. 115, No. 199. 

88Writing to the S. P. G., on Feb. 1, 1760, about the expedition to Niagara, he 
mentioned the Mohawks and other Indians in the army and stated that he officiated 
to the Mohawks and Oneidas who regularly attended divine service, “I gave them 
exhortations suitable to the emergency,....” S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
B2, No. 105. 

84For his views on Indian education and Christianization, see Ibid., B20, No. 
55-56; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XII, Dec. 21, 1753; XIII, Nov. 19, 1756; 
XV, Nov. 21, 1760. For the work of Rev. Jacob Oel see Ibid., VII, Dec. 17, 1736; 
IX, Oct. 19, 1744; XI., May 20, 1748, July 20, 1750; XII. Nov. 15, 1751; XV, 
March 19, 1762, Dec. 17, 1762; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B16, No. 46; B16, 
No. 243; B17, No. 114. See also Ont. Hist. Soc. Papers and records, XXII, 311 
note. Ogilvie sent home some interesting reports as to the activities of dissenters 
and French priests among the Indians, S. P. G. Jowrnal (L. C. Trans.), XI, Jan. 
18, 1750/51; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B18, Nos. 102-103; B19, No. 71. 
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importance of the subject demands. They do nothing to oppose it, but 
I really can’t say that I ever met with any actual Countenance in this 
service from any of them, excepting Sir William Johnson, who, . 

has been very much my patron and friend, which has been of no small 
consequence to me among the Indians.’’** 

The appointment of Rev. John Stuart to the Mohawk mission at 
Fort Hunter in August, 1770,S° was the culmination of the Society’s 
: project of setting up a mission among the Indians. He had been recom- 
_ mended by the leading clergymen of Pennsylvania to Johnson and en- 
_ dorsed by him.** He arrived at his mission early in December, and, 
in 1771, began work at once, with marked success.** Both the Indians 
and Sir William were pleased with him and the latter wrote to Barton 
that “‘Mr. Stuart has been sometime at his Mission where he is much 
esteemed not only by the Indians, but by the English and Dutch in- 
habitants. . . .’”*® He had, therefore, great hopes from his appoint- 
ment. 

Stuart, writing to the Society in June, 1771, reported the dis- 
repair of the Mohawk chapel.*® Early in the next year he requested a 
new Prayer Book and a new Bible, which the Society agreed to send 
him. He said that Sir William had had the chapel repaired with a new 
floor and provided a new pulpit, reading desk, communion table, win- 
dows and a belfry as well as a bell for the latter, and said further that 


855. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 106; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), 
XIV, Aug. 15, 1760. In 1756 Johnson asked the Board of Trade to augment 
Ogilvie’s salary, in view of his efforts to promote religion among the Mohawks, 
N. Y. Col. Docs., VII, 43, See Ibid., IV, 195, for a letter from Ogilvie to John- 
son on military affairs around Albany and S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIII, 
Nov. 19, 1756, for marks of favor shown Ogilvie by Johnson. 

86Re the Johnson contacts with Rev. Harry Munro, missionary at Albany, 
1768-1775, and Rev. William Andrews, missionary at Schenectady, 1770-1773, see. 
for Munro, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, Jan. 3, 1767; B3, No. 269; S. P. G. 
Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Nov. 18, 1768, May 19, 1769, Oct. 20, 1769; 
Johnson Papers, VII, 265-66, and for Andrews, Ibid., VII, 239-40, 281-83, 300-01; 
Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 263, 264-65, 292-93, 295-96. Neither of these men was 
of the caliber of Ogilvie and Stuart. Nevertheless, Johnson supported and en- 
couraged them. 

87S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 91, No. 92; B21, No. 22, No. 226; 
S. P. G. Jowrnal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Aug. 17, 1770. Johnson Papers, VII, 
516-17, 517-19, 543, 840-41. 

885. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 203; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), 
XXI, Jan. 19, 1776. After the Mohawks moved to Canada in 1777, Stuart fol- 
lowed in 1780, settled in Montreal and continued to preach to them once a month 
until transferred to Upper Canada. S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 205. 
Young says that Molly Brant, Sir William’s Indian “housekeeper” was a parish- 
toner of Stuart’s at Fort Hunter and later in Upper Canada. See Ont. Hist. Soc. 
ro get ey Records, XXVII, 577. For memoir of Stuart, see Doc. Hist. of N. Y., 
ert, 89S. P. G. MSS (L. C. Trans.), B21, No. 24. See also Ibid., B2, No. 66, No. 

= 7, Hist. of N. Y., IV, 277; Perry, Hist. Coll. Rel. to Amer. Col. Ch. II, 
9S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 197; see Stuart’s notitia 
 chialis, Ibid., B3, No. 7. 
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. gratitude obliges me to acquaint the Society, that Sir William 
does everything in his power to render my life agreeable, and my 
ministry useful, . . .”*t Stuart had difficulties with the language, and 
although he set about at once to learn the Mohawk tongue, he was 
forced for some time to use an interpreter.**? He informed the Society 
that the Indians wanted books in their own language. He, therefore, 
started to translate some tracts for them which he hoped to have ready 
for the press by the next summer. Johnson, he stated, had agreed to have 
them printed as soon as they were ready.** Sir William, however, died 
before this was accomplished. 

During these years Johnson’s growing personal importance in the 
- community was reflected in his successive and increasingly stately resi- 
_ dences, Fort Johnson, Mount Johnson, and Johnson Hall. The last of 
these was part of a semi-manorial estate upon which he settled families 
be : and encouraged the growth of the village of Johnstown, close by his own 
- -_ residence. As part of his interest in this project, he built a church and 
= school in the village, and, in 1767, applied to the Society for the ap- 


- pointment of a clergyman to officiate there to make his plan complete.*® 
Sir William was very definite as to the type of clergyman he wanted 
for his village, “. . . a Man of an affable winning Disposition, of a 
Middle Age, Zealous in the Discharge of his Duty, & of an exemplary 
life, as distant from Gloominess as from Levity.”®* He added that, 
although he hoped the Society could pay the salary in consideration of 
his expense in erecting the buildings, rather than let the plan drop, he 
himself, if necessary, would pay £30 per year which, with other con- 


*1\[bid., B2, No. 198; S. P. G. Jowrnal (L. C. Trans.), XIX, April 10, 1772. 
925. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 199, No. 200; S. P. G. Journal 
— (L. C. Trans.), XIX, Nov. 20, 1772; XX, May 20, 1774. In 1773, his interpreter 
weary of confinement and regular living, had left him. Ibid., April 16, 1773. See 
— also Ibid., XX, Oct. 15, 1773. 
Stuart's tracts included an abridged history of the Bible, a “large and plain 
explanation” of the church catechism and some chapters out of the Gospels con- 
_ cerning the birth, life and crucifixion of Christ, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
_ B2, No. 200. After Johnson’s death, Stuart svrote to the Society about the disposal 
of the MSS. The Society took over the work of having Stuart’s translations 
’ checked for accuracy and finding out how many copies Stuart wanted printed. 
S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XX, Dec. 16, 1774. 
_ _*4In a letter to Barton written in 1766, Johnson wrote “, .. my Stone Church 
ts finished a pretty Snug Building ....” Johnson Papers, V, 436. 
®S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, Feb. 20, 1767. He promised to 
_ contribute toward the clergyman’s salary and to furnish him with a house and 
glebe. He pointed out that the many Indians visiting him and living near his 
_ estate would profit greatly by the presence of a minister there. Johnson wrote to 
Auchmuty in November, 1776, of his hope of having a missionary for Johnstown. 
Johnson Papers, V, 426-29. 
_ 88S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, Feb. 20, 1767. Barton approved 
highly of Johnson’s description of what constituted a suitable clergyman. Johnson 
Papers, V, 845-46. 
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tributions, would bring the income up to £60. The Society agreed 
to appoint a missionary such as Sir William described.** 

Johnson experienced the same difficulty and delay in obtaining a 
minister for Johnstown as he had in securing an incumbent for the 
Mohawk mission, and, therefore, much of his detailed correspondence 
with the New York clergy on the difficulties of securing missionaries 
for work in the Indian country related to Johnstown as well as to Fort 
Hunter.** In the spring of 1769 he wrote, “It is [a] matter of much 
concern to me to find that After building a Church & Parsonage house 
& being at other great Expences to forward the Establishmt of a Mis- 
sionary where he is so much Wanted, I should still be without one. 

. .”®° In 1771, he still complained he could find no one for the mis- 
sion at Johnstown.’ 

Of all the attempts to secure a missionary for Johnstown,’™ the 
one to interest Samuel Seabury is the most interesting. Seabury’ 
was the Society’s missionary in East and West Chester, New York. 
After the American revolution, as is well known, he became the first 
American Episcopal bishop, in 1784. He was considered by his col- 
leagues as the outstanding missionary in the American colonies and it 
is a tribute to the position which Johnson held with the Society that ef- 
forts should have been made to move Seabury to the Johnstown mis- 


sion. In November, 1767, Myles Cooper,’®* speaking for the clergy as 
a body, in recommending him to Sir William, described him as “. . . 
a Man of great good Sense, of a cheerful Disposition, and has a mod- 


97S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVII, Feb. 20, 1767. It is to be assumed 
that, with the decision to make the appointment, the Society agreed to pay the 
salary, but the Journal omits this item. See also Johnson Papers, V, 413-15, 436, 
for other correspondence on this matter. For the application of one Thomas Bate- 
man of Boston, Lincolnshire, England, for this position see Ibid., VI, 190-92, 329-51. 

8Tbid., VI, 291-94. In December, 1768, he wrote to Dr. Auchmuty that 
Mohawk Castle, Johnstown, and Schenectady were still vacant and he saw no 
prospect of their being speedily filled. Ibid., VI, 544. Auchmuty replied that he 
continued his efforts to find missionaries and schoolmasters. On this subject he 
noted, “I have no late Advices from the Society of any Consequence. Their Sec- 
retary I fear eats too much roast Beef & pud’in.” Ibid., VI, 685-86. See a letter 
from Auchmuty to Johnson, January, 1768, which shows the scope of his efforts 
ta aid Johnson, Ibid., VI, 77-79. 

Johnson Papers, VI, 711, 745. The Rev. Oel, still acting as a catechist to 
the Mohawks in 1770, believed the Indians were losing their interest in religion 
but hoped things would have a better aspect when a minister should arrive for 
= — Sir William had built. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII 

ct. 


100Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 284. 
101For correspondence relating to these efforts see S. P. G. Journal (L. C. 


Trans.), XVIII, March 16, 1770; Johnson Papers, VI, 517-18, 542-44, 544-46, 
745; VII, 390-91, 516-17 ; Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 375. 


102For a sketch of Samuel Seabury, see Dictionary of American Biography, 
XVI, 528-30. 


103M yles Cooper was President of King’s College in New York and a member 
of the S. P. G., though not one of its missionaries. See 
ond Records, XXII, 333 note. pre 
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“erate Family— . . . He is the most suitable person We know of to 

live at Johnstown, and it is our Opinion that he would give You great 
Satisfaction.”*°* Johnson, upon such testimony, hoped to secure him, 
but Seabury, after some correspondence and reflection, seems to have 
felt that the position was uncertain in the event of Sir William’s death. 
Although he had the Society’s permission to make the change, this 
and the small salary made him hesitate.° Auchmuty informed John- 
son, in June, 1769, that Seabury “. . . is chargreened at the Salary 
the Society propose, which he thinks is much to small. . . . I am try- 
ing all I can to prevail upon him to pay you a Visit; . . .”2°* Seabury 
shortly did so and was thus able to look over the location, but John- 
son was away from home at the time and the two men failed to meet. 
Auchmuty urged the Society to increase the salary and Seabury him- 
self suggested joining the Mohawk mission with Johnstown in order 
that he might have a suitable salary. To this last, Sir William ob- 
jected and evidently the Society’s financial condition at the time pre- 
vented an increase in the allowance for the missionary. Thus the mat- 
ter came to nothing.’ 


Finally, in 1772, Johnson reported to the Society that he had se- 
cured Mr. Richard Mosely (or Mozley) for the mission at Johnstown 
and had considerably enlarged the church building.°* Mosely served 
there until May, 1774, when ill health forced him to leave. The mis- 
sion was not refilled at the time of Johnson’s death a few months later. 
Mosely, upon leaving, wrote to the Society that “The only thing I re- 


104Johnson Papers, V, 781. For Johnson’s inquiries about Seabury’s decision 
as _ desire to have an interview with the missionary, see Ibid., VI, 293-94, 
544, 685. 

105. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 159; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. 
Trans.), XVII, May 20, 1768; XVIII, Jan. 20, 1769. See also Johnson Papers V, 
800-01 for Auchmuty’s letter, of November, 1767, to Johnson in regard to Seabury. 
The next year in a letter to the Society, Auchmuty said that Seabury then seemed 
adverse to go to Johnstown, and added that he did not know how Sir William 
would get supplied. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Jan. 20, 1769. See 
also Ibid., XVII, March 18, 1768. 

106Johnson Papers, VII, 4. See also Ibid., VI, 456. In 1768 Seabury had 
thought of making a visit to Johnson. S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 31; 
Johnson Papers, VII, 25, 53, 169. 

1075. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Oct. 20, 1769, Dec. 15, 1769; 
Johnson Papers, VII, 212-13, 282; Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 280-81. Mr. Murray, 
the S. P. G. missionary at Reading, Pa., had been recommended for the place by 
the Pennslyvania clergy in 1768 and described as “. . . not overburdened with 
Zeal but is a Gentleman of good Sense & sprightly Conversation—” Johnson Pa- 
pers, VI, 521. Johnson did not consider him because he had already approved of 
Seabury and hoped to secure him. 

1087t was most unusual for the Society to permit a layman to choose a mis- 
sionary in this fashion and merely report his action to the Society. See S. P. G. 
Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIX, Dec. 18, 1772. See also Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 295- 
96, 299. The rebuilt church was 90 feet long, had a chancel and a steeple and Sir 
William added an organ which cost him £100 sterling. S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), B2, No. 94. In a letter to Barton in 1771, Johnson remarked that his 
church, when completed, would hold 1000 people. Doc. Hist. of N. Y. IV. 274 
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grett . . . is to go from so worthy and good a man as Sir William 

Johnson, both as the Indian Superintendent and as the chief man 
of the region, had a keen interest in encouraging the Mohawk Indians 
at Canajohare as well as those at Fort Hunter to maintain their inter- 
est in the English Church. To this end, he erected a chapel for them 
there. At first he hoped to obtain money by means of subscriptions for 
this purpose from the Church of England people in the colonies, es- 
pecially in New York and Pennsylvania."?° When this plan failed, he 
took upon himself, in 1770, the cost of the erection of the building.™ 
The church was completed in the summer of 1770. Johnson asked Rev. 
Harry Munro, the Society’s missionary at Albany, to preach there on 
June 17, the church “. . . being quite finished, & they [the Indians] 
all returned from Hunting.”'!* Sir William wished for the Society’s 
appointment of a schoolmaster and catechist to reside constantly among 


the Indians at Canajohare. This the Society agreed to and Mr. Hall, — 
recommended from Philadelphia, was appointed in 1770. He, how- _ 


ever, never arrived at his post, much to Johnson’s disappointment,*** 
which, as he wrote two years later, made the church he had built there 


more or less useless.‘** The next year he sent a schoolmaster there at _ 


his own expense in order to keep the Indians well disposed.*** 
One of the interesting sidelights of Sir William’s interest in the 


spiritual state of his Indian neighbors, even before his admission to © 


the Society, was the preparation of a new edition of the Mohawk prayer 
book. In this work he was assisted by his son-in-law, Daniel Claus. 
He also corresponded with Ogilvie and Barclay in Albany and New 


1099 P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B23, No. 427; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. 
Trans.), XX, June 17, 1774. 

110Johnson Papers, VI, 563-64; VII, 516, 518. 

111[bid., VII, 543; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B21, No. 24; S. P. G. 
Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIX, Oct. 18, 1771. The building cost £459. He wrote 
that he had been promised the assistance of others in erecting the church . . 
But the times did not admit of it,....” Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 269. 


«9 - 


112Johnson Papers, VII, 720. For an interesting account of the sermon Munro 


preached there, see S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, Sept. 25, 1770; S. P. G. 
Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIX, March 15, 1771; Johnson Papers, VII, 962-63 note. 
Stuart, who took the Mohawk mission in 1771, told of preaching there in the 
church built by Sir William. S. P. G. MSS (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 197. 


1135. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B21, No. 24, No. 226; S. P. G. Journal _ 


(L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Aug. 17, 1770; XIX, Oct. 18, 1771. Johnson Papers, 
VIII, 257-58, Stuart reported that the Indians at Canajohare were very anxious 
for a minister of their own. A native reader officiated on Sunday, and the Indians, 
through Stuart, asked for an allowance for him. The Society agreed to grant him 
£5 per year if Sir William approved. S. P.G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XX, May 
20, 1774, March 17, 1775; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 198. 


1145. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIX, Dec. 18, 1772; Johnson Papers, 


VIIT, 928. 


1185, P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 94. He asked the Society for some 


school books. The S. P. G. agreed to send a number and inquired of him what 
ones were most wanted. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XX, Feb. 18, 1774; 
Kemp, Supp. of Schools, in Col. N. Y. by S. P. G., 227 note. 
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York about the work.'** Much of his interest is revealed in a letter 
he wrote to Barclay in 1763 asking as to the progress of the volume, 
observing that the prayer book was “. . . much wanted, & greatly 
enquired after by the Indians.”'*7 He hoped the new edition would 
make the already Christianized Indians think favorably of the Estab- 
lished Church, “. . . which will have a better effect upon them than 
what I see arises from their inclination to the Presbyterian as all those 
Ind’. who are Instructed by the Dissenting Ministers, . . . have im- 
bibed an air of the most Enthusiastical cant, . . .”'** In theory and in 
practice, Johnson now emphatically wished the established faith of the 
British government, represented by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, to be the only one promulgated among the natives. As 
late in his life as February, 1774, he wrote to Rev. Henry Caner,’’® of 
Boston, that he was trying to write a short history of the Bible which 
would contain a brief “. . . historical deduction of facts & incidents 
in a regular & well connected order, . . .”??° which work he thought 
would be useful to the Indians. 

The story of his efforts to obtain the creation of an American epis- 
copate is worthy of additional detailed study. However, Johnson’s co- 
operation with the colonial clergy in this agitation can only be briefly 
noted here as another aspect of his relations with the Society and his 
concern with religion from the standpoint of good policy. Particularly, 
after his admission to the Society, he became outspoken in favor of an 
American bishop. He realized, along with many of the colonial Church 
of England clergy, that the growth of the church in the colonies was 
hampered by its distance from the parent institution. Moreover, he 
believed a bishop in America would insure a more vigorous attention 
to Indian conversion. He, therefore, offered 20,000 acres of land to 
be equalled by a similar grant to be obtained by the Society from the 
crown for the support of the episcopate. This offer overwhelmed the 


116Johnson Papers, III, 355, 363, 630. The Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, passim, 
has many references to Johnson's interest in the matter, the preparation of the 
book, its printing in 1769, etc. See N. Y. Col. Docs., VIII, 815-17, for a long 
“note” on the translation of the Prayer Book into the Mohawk language. This 
work should not be confused with the tracts translated by Stuart at Fort Hunter 
which Johnson agreed to have published. 

117Johnson Papers, IV, 72. 

118Herbert E. Bolton, “The Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish 
American Colonies,’ American Historical Review, XXIII, pp. 42-61, October, 1917. 

119Rev, Henry Caner, called the “Father of the American Clergy,” was the 
Society's missionary in Fairfield, Conn., and later officiated at King’s Chapel in 
Boston. He was outstanding among the Society's missionaries in New England. 
See Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G. II, 853. 

120Proceed. of Amer. Antiq. Soc., New Ser., VIII (1907), 400-01. He also 
thanked Caner for a copy of the church service in the Mohawk tongue which the 
latter had sent to him. See also Johnson Papers, VIII, 1039-40. 
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Society’s missionaries with gratitude.'** | The Society directly acknowl- 
edged his offer in 1769, reporting that the Archbishop of Canterbury — 
had presented a memorial to Lord Hillsborough'** for advice as to the 
presentation of a petition to the crown for the proposed grant of lands. — 
At that time of writing, the Society had received no reply, but hoped 
Johnson would send a description of the lands to be applied for.*** 
The next year the Secretary of the Society wrote to Johnson saying 4 
that the Society had not progressed one step in the affair.'** -— ; 
project came to nothing because the government failed to support it. 4 


Having difficulty enough with its new policy of imperial control after 
1763, the ministry feared to ignore the protests of all the dissenting _ 
groups which objected to the erection of an episcopate as a further in- 
sidious evidence of control. In brief, an episcopate would cost lands 
and money and, in return, make enemies of large colonial groups.’ > 
Not only did Johnson carry on an extensive correspondence with | 
the Anglican clergy, but he also, as mentioned above, urged his views 7” 4 
upon the Board of Trade and the Secretary of State for the colonies 
until his death in 1774. A synopsis of his suggestions, as a British 
governmental official, must now be given, covering in good part the 
same chronological period already surveyed. 
Johnson, as a government official, presented Indian conversion of 


an integral part of British Indian policy at the Albany Convention of 
1754.1*° At that time he urged the building of a fort in the Indian 
country at Ononadaga, which should be well garrisoned and supplied 
with a missionary.'*? Two years later, he wrote directly to the Board 
of Trade, suggesting that any garrison chaplains in the Indian country 
should act as missionaries among the Indians in addition to their other | 


121Johnson Papers, V, 837-39; S. P. G. MSS (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 27. No. 
29; Schneider, Samuel Johnson, I, 399, 433, 435. my 

12 22Hillsborough was Secretary of State for the Colonies from 1768 to 1772. 

123Johnson Papers, VI, 746-47. Sir William sent the description in December, 
1769, asking that it be omitted in the Society's publications lest it raise a hue and 
cry from the enemies 7 the Church. Ibid., VII, 290, 292. 

124] bid., VIII, 

125Cross, pM Episcopate and American Colonies, 271 note; Adams, J. T., 
Revolutionary New England, 201-02. 286, 359-60. Auchmuty and Johnson ex- 
changed letters, however, which indicated that they believed that all the blame for 
procrastination did not lie with the government but much with the heads of the 
S. P.G. Auchmuty wrote “I could wish that the Bishop had a little more seal, 
& were not afraid of shadows, & the Society more resolution & application in 
affairs that immediately concern them.” Johnson Papers, VII, 309. See also 
Ibid., VII, 583-85, 690-92, and Young “Sir William Johnson” in Ontario Hist. Soc. 
Papers and Records, XXVII, 580-81. 

126J% 1751, Cadwalder Colden wrote to Governor Clinton of New York con- 
af cerning Johnson's work among the Indians. He recognized the advantage of hav- 
_ img missionaries among the tribes and hoped the S. P. G. would contribute in this 
_ cause to its utmost ability. He also believed the missionaries should be subject to 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs. N.Y. Col. Docs., VI, 744. 

cme 127Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd. Ser., VI, 214ff. For Indian concern about 

~ religion at this Congress, see Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Il, 345, 346. 
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— duties,!** and again, in 1759, he repeated this advice.” In 1761, he 
_ informed Lieutenant-Governor Colden of New York that the Mohawks 
of Fort Hunter had all met at his house “. . . and made a verry long 
_Haraunge on the want of a Minister, . . .”1*° The Indians, he de- 
 clared, believed they were now being neglected because they no longer 
had land to give the English. Moreover, two Indian boys, whom he 
had sent to school, could be of use in instructing the other Indians. 
_ These boys the Society should encourage.*** The Board of Trade 
_ agreed to recommend that the Society appoint missionaries in each dis- 
trict, to live where the Indian Superintendent should direct.*® 
In September, 1767, Johnson drew up a comprehensive review of 
trade and Indian affairs in the Northern district, dealing with all as- 
pects of the Indian problem, which he sent to Lord Shelburne.*** In 
this report he explained the necessity of placing missionaries and assist- 
ants with the Indians, especially with the Six Nations as the “door” 
to the rest, to hold them to the British interest. These missionaries 
_ should be Church-of England clergy to keep the Indians away both 
from the French Catholic priests and the dissenting teachers. The lat- 
ter he criticised as “. . . well meaning but gloomy people amongst 
us, . . .”*** and maintained it to be unsound policy to introduce the 
natives to dissensions existing in the Protestant religion. Finally, he 
asked that the crown support the recently formulated plan of the So- 
ciety to set up missions and schools in the Mohawk country.**. In 
December, following up this report, Johnson again wrote at length to 
128Doc, Hist. of N. Y., II, 415; N. Y. Col. Docs., VII, 42-43. In the same 
year, Governor Shirley of Massachusetts, at this time in close touch with Johnson, 
sent a sketch of a system for managing Indian affairs to the Board of Trade. He, 
too, urged the sending of Protestant missionaries among the Indians. Lincoln, 
C. H., Shirley Correpondence, II, 374; Johnson Papers, II, 410-11. See the ad- 
dress of the Mohawks of Canajohare, made in 1756, asking the king to provide 
them with a church and minister. Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 194-95. 
129N. Y, Col. Docs., VII, 377; Doc. Hist. of N. Y., II, 455. 
130Johnson Papers, III, 365-66. 
181N. Y. Col. Docs., VII, 578-80. 

_ 182] bid., VII, 637. The Board had been giving some attention to Indians at 
this time as a result of a royal command of 1763 to draw up a plan for the regu- 
lation of Indian affairs. Ibid., VII, 567. In October, 1764, Johnson sent over some 
“Sentiments and Remarks” on the future management of Indian affairs. He urged 
the appointment of good missionaries as “highly requisite.” Ibid., VII, 662. 

1382 ord Shelburne from 1766 to 1768, was Secretary of State for the Southern 


Department, which then passed on colonial affairs, For Shelburne’s interest in 


aaa affairs, see Alvord, C. W., The Mississippi Valley in British Politics, I, 


184N. Y. Col. Docs. VII, 970. 
_ 188] bid. The Board of Trade Journal, December 21, 1767, noted the receipt of te. 
this report, probably transmitted to the Board by Shelburne. Illinois Historical a 
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Shelburne, urging the establishment of missionaries, for the Indians 
were “. . . greatly disgusted at our neglects. . . .”'%* 

The hope of securing royal financial aid for the work of the So- 
_ ciety became faint when Lord Hillsborough informed Sir William, in| 
October, 1768, of the necessity for strict economy in all matters of tat 


ernment. Johnson, replying from Fort Stanwix, pointed out that | 
economy in the Indian department lowered the Indian respect for the 
English, and that to neglect to send English missionaries among them 
on the score of retrenchment simply gave the French and Spanish 
added arguments in their attempts to alienate the Six Nations from 
adherence to the English.'*’. 
. In 1770, Sir William faithfully reported to the home authorities 
a resumé of the Fort Stanwix proceedings, just as he had sent an ac- 
count to the Society. In this letter he again explained the Indian at- 
titude on the religious question. The Indians had discussed the lack 
of missionaries several times during the negotiations and were so in- 
censed at this particular evidence of neglect that he encouraged them 
_ to hope soon for redress in order to end their complaints. “The Ma- 
jority of Indians,” he explained, “’tis true, do not as yet request it 
[religious instruction], but even they, consider our neglecting to gratify 
those that are so disposed, as a further instance of our indifference 
and disregard.”*** He repeated that the Society, from the scarcity of 
clergymen or some other cause, could not procure missionaries for the 
salaries to which they were forced to limit themselves. However, the 
Iroquois Indians found that the Canadian natives, who had been ene- 
mies a short time before, were regularly supplied with religious teachers. 
Johnson, therefore, recommended that the crown grant some allowance 
for the Mohawk mission and added that, if some further provision could 
be made to employ others in the same work, it would materially in- 
crease the Indian “ . reverence for the Crown, and their attach- 
ment to the British Interest.’**®. Under the circumstances, it is not 


186N. Y. Col. Docs., VII, 1002. In this same year, Johnson sent a letter to 
the Society in which he referred to the critical period in Indian relations and urged 
that the Society no longer neglect this field. Johnson Papers, VI, 26-30. Early 
the next year, 1768, Johnson, in a letter to Barton, said he hoped that religious 
instruction among the Six Nations would encourage the western tribes to embrace 
Christianity. Ibid., VI, 67-68. 

187Doc. Hist. of N. Y., II, 520; N. Y. Col. Docs., VIII, 105. 

188N, Y, Col. Docs., VIII, 226. For Johnson's proceedings with the Indians 
at this time, see Ibid., VIII, 237. See also Johnson Papers, VII, 875-79. 

189N, Y. Col. Docs., VIII, 226. This same letter appears in Doc. Hist. of 
N. Y. II, 563-66. Hillsborough replied that he had laid the dispatch before the King, 
but he made no mention of the special request with regard to religion. Ibid. VIII, 
253-54. See also a letter to the Society from Dr. Cooper and Rev. Charles Inglis, 
telling of a visit to Johnstown in 1770, where they were waited upon by a delega- 
tion of Indians, who asked them to second Sir William’s efforts to obtain a mis- 
sionary for them, pointing out their ay ointment at not having a missionary 
when the Canadians were so gratified. S. P.G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 339, 
_ S. P.G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Aug. 17, 1770. 
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_ difficult to understand Johnson’s impatience with the government’s 
- failure to act on a matter which he thought of vital importance in 
British relations with the Indians.'*® The situation was eased some- 
what shortly after, when, in 1771, the Society’s appointee, Rev. John 
_ Stuart, arrived as missionary. 

With the approach of the American Revolutionary crisis, Sir Wil- 


liam, from 1770 to his death, four years later, became more aggressive 


in his recommendations to the British government, to the Society, and 
to the Anglican clergy in the colonies, more particularly to the Rev. 
_ Charles Inglis, prominent Loyalist, and later, in 1787, appointed Bishop 


_ to British North America.’** Inglis and Johnson joined forces in work- 


ing out an Indian conversion plan’*? in the hope of support from the 
British government. In this hope, they were mistaken, for as Johnson 
saw in the political troubles of the period an added reason for attempt- 
ing to hold the Indians, by all means, to Great Britain, so the ministry 
at home, overwhelmed by more immediately acute problems, let the 
subject of Indian work fall into the background. 

This correspondence, begun in January, 1770, by Inglis, grew out 
of the home government appointment of a Catholic missionary at £100 
per year for the Indians in Nova Scotia. Surely, Inglis argued, the 
authorities should be willing to grant a similar sum to a Protestant 
clergyman for Indians who had always been faithful allies. He hoped 
an application from Johnson would secure this grant.*** Sir William 
replied cordially and promptly. He agreed heartily that the Six Na- 
tions were entitled to superior attention from the government and that 
he would mention the subject, but feared economy would prevent suc- 


140The Indian attitude, of course, developed from the earlier work of the 
French when attachment to the government and the church were parts of the same. 
policy. Two years after Sir William’s death, Col. Guy Johnson gave a summary 
of Indian affairs to Lord George Germain, in which he observed that the Indians 
had repeatedly applied to the government for a religious establishment, and he 
again at that time requested that some provision be made for them. Such action, 
he said would strengthen their attachment to the British government. N. Y. Col. 
Docs., VIII, 657. 

141Rev, Charles Inglis, who later became the first colonial bishop of Nova 
Scotia, was at this time the assistant to Dr. Samuel Auchmuty, rector of Trinity 
Church, New York. He had formerly been the S. P. G. missionary for Kent 
County. Delaware. For an account of the career of Inglis see John Wolfe Lydek- 
ker, The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis: His Mimstry in America and Con- 
secration as First Colonial Bishop, from 1759 to 1787. Reviewed by Frank J. 
Klingberg in The American Historical Review, April, 1937, pp. 558-559. 

142The completed Inglis-Johnson plan is available in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 
661-75, and in Kemp, Schools in Col. N. Y. by S. P. G., 229-32. 

148Johnson Papers, VII, 357-59. It was precisely this situation which actuated 
the government. The Six Nations had been fairly loyal without many special 
favors. On the other hand, the Canadian Indians were inclined to be intractable 
and threatening. Hence the concession to them. . 
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cess," Inglis urged the matter upon the Society, asking it to second — 


_Johnson’s application to the government. He added, “As a Body, it > r 
may not be in their power to do much. But the Interest of some par- t 
ticular Members may be of Service.”**° The details of the plan were r 
unfolded to Johnson with the request that he give it his attention so f 
that it would be workable and practical. Inglis stated, in urging this ; 1 
point, “Your good Sense, your thorough Knowledge of Indian affairs, __ t 
Your Influence & Authority with the Indians, with the Government & : 
Society, conspire to point You out as the properest person,’”’*** to bring 1 
these “. . . . Savage Natives under Subjection to the Messiah, . . — ‘ U 
Sir William took immediate exception to Inglis’ idea, as he had” € 
in 1763 to Dr. William Smith's, that civilization of the Indians, to a I 
_ Partial degree, should precede Christianization.*** He believed a plan a 
of agricultural economy would alarm the Indians, arouse their suspicion 1 
_of the whites, and, in addition, would mean the loss of their fur trade. C 
No other way of life than hunting was agreeable to these Indians and t 
they utterly failed to see the advantages of an agricultural civilization. 
Amusingly enough, as a result of his distress at the turmoil of the time, li 
he singled out the New Englanders for attack on this score. He railed t 
at them, asserting that with all their zeal and piety they were intent it 
on extirpating the natives and securing advantages for themselves. More- s 
over, he would rather trust twenty Ottawas in a room with his plate, f 


_ he said, than one Indian who had taken on some civilization of the New c 
England type. 
Johnson was convinced, in short, that the Indians could be taught d 
religion and morality without altering their basic ways of life. As to r 
_ the missionaries to be sent among the Indians, not only should they be ¢ 
men of exemplary lives, but they should also learn the language, be 8 
able to care for the sick, and distribute sums of money in charitable t 
work. When a mission based on this scheme appeared to be develop- t! 
ing successfully, schools should then be erected in which some of the u 
Indian boys might assist. He dismissed, as mistaken, Wheelock’s idea 
of educating Indians outside their own territory. He appreciated dis- li 
senter objection to the introduction of more Church of England clergy f 


144Johnson Papers, VI, 391-93. Upon receiving Johnson’s reply, Inglis wrote c 
the S. P. G. about the and enclosed Johnson's letter. S. P. G. 


ay a 143 Johnson Papers, VII, 504. In this letter, Inglis blamed the scarcity of te 
clergymen for service in America upon the publication of Blackston’s Commen- 
_ taries which made legal study very easy and attractive to young men and there- S 
fore diverted them from the Church. 

_148Johnson Papers, VII, 505. 

147[bid., VII, 508. 

148S¢¢ Johnson’s letter to Auchmuty in which he approved of Inglis’ project 
and said it deserved support. He feared, however, the lukewarmness in religion of 
many in power would make the success of the plan uncertain. Ibid., VII, 544. » 
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men adaptable to Indian customs and habits, but nevertheless, hoped a 
that the government would support the plan and that a sum might be 
raised in England by subscription.**® 

As a result of this interest, Inglis and Dr. Cooper of King’s Col- 
lege visited Johnson the next month to discuss details more fully and 
to see the Indians themselves. Upon his return, Inglis informed the | 


Society of the scope of the plan and asked for its approval.**° Sir Wil- 


liam had approved of the idea and would advise in the work. Inglis 
understood that political troubles for the moment might divert the gov- 
ernment’s attention from the project of Indian conversion but opti- 
mistically hoped the disturbances would soon subside, and then, “. 

an extensive plan, with the Society at its Head, supported by Sir Wil- 

_ liam Johnson’s Influence here, & attended with the greatest Probability 

of Success; would not fail, I imagine, to command Notice and awake 
the slumbering Charity of many Christians.”*™ 

Inglis became an indefatigable correspondent and advocate of re- 
ligious activity among the Indians. He referred to Sir William “ ‘as 
the most zealous Friend, & ablest Advocate the Church of England has 
in America,’ ”’**? asked him regarding the number of missionaries and 
schoolmasters needed, the number of Indians in the Six Nations, and 
for other statistical information. Endorsed by Sir William and the So- 
ciety, the scheme would be presented to the crown. New and old ar- 
guments were to win governmental approval. The danger of the In- 
dians falling under the influence of the Catholic priests, if left without 
religious care from the Church of England; the commercial value of 
Christianized Indians who would “. . . become sober, would multiply, 
& be more attentive to Business” ;*** and lastly, that the provisions of 
the colonial charters mentioned the conversion of the savages as one of 
the reasons for colonization.*** All these points were carefully worked 
up. 

In the same year, 1770, Johnson, too, wrote to the Society, out- 
lining the main features of the plan. He suggested specifically that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the other bishops, as well as the So- 
ciety as a whole, request royal acceptance of the scheme. The Society 


149Johnson Papers, VII, 596-602. 

1504 pparently the Society expressed its approbation. See a letter of Inglis 
to the S. P. G., Mar. 8, 1771. S. P. G. MSS (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 66. 

151Johnson Papers, VII, 749; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 65; 
S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Oct. 19, 1770. 

152Johnson Papers, VII, 761. 

153Johnson Papers, VII, 764. 

154[bid., VII, 764. He added that he thought the government had as much 


_ - reason to be apprehensive of Wheelock’s Indian converts as those of the Catholic 


missionaries, but it would not do to so inform the public. See a letter from Auch- 
muty to Johnson referring to the plan. Ibid., VII, 309-10. 


among the Indians, recognized the problem of finding English clergy- 2% 
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assured him, in reply, that it would take every opportunity of recom- 
mending the project.’** In the fall, Inglis wrote, full of hope, relaying 
a rumor that Lord Hillsborough had told Dr. Samuel Johnson, former 
president of King’s College, that upon proper application the govern- 
ment would allow the quit-rents of New York for the purpose of Chris- 
tianizing the Indians. He thought Sir William the proper person to 
make this request."** Johnson answered in November, saying he hoped 
the attention of the government would soon be directed to the religious 
desires of the Indians. As for the quit-rents, he thought it “. . . a 
matter that may rather be wished for than Expected, . . .”'7 

Inglis still clung, it appears, to the idea of teaching the Indians 
at least a few of the arts of civilization by introducing mechanics, black- 
smiths, or other artisans into their villages. Johnson once more op- 
posed this on the ground that anything which tended to produce a 
change in their present mode of life should be deferred because nothing 
so quickly aroused their suspicions.*** 

In March, 1771, Inglis informed the Society of his progress. He 
remarked that he and Sir William had estimated that £500 per year 

would be sufficient to start the proposed plan. He knew the Society 

- could not bear the expense alone but believed the government should 
meet some or all of it. Sir William would, he said, apply to the gov- 
ernment for funds. The funds, from whatever source obtained, how- 
ever, should be controlled by the Society.'** 

Johnson, a man of action, naturally grew impatient with the slow 
_ progress. He feared an indifferent response in England, where “This 
_ extraordinary lukewarmness in matters of this nature, may . . . in 
some measure be attributed to the peculiar cast of Modern politicks, 

.”18° Inglis had suggested sending the plan immediately upon its 
completion to Hillsborough. This Sir William wished to defer until 
he had heard from the Secretary of State in answer to his previous re- 


1555. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, Aug. 17, 1770. 

156Johnson Papers, VII, 963. He also reported that the Secretary of the 
S. P. G. had explained the circumstances surrounding the appointment of the Cath- 
olic missionary in Nova Scotia. Lieutenant-Governor William Franklin, a mem- 
ber of the S. P. G. intended, if Hillsborough permitted, to publish a vindication of 
the government and the Society with regard to the affair. Ibid., VII, 964. See 
Johnson on this matter in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 2 

157[bid., IV, 268. He added that, if Inglis could procure a statement of the 
annual income from the quit-rents, he would consider it further. Writing to the 
Society a little later, apropos of this, Inglis remarked that the quit-rents, were so 
poorly paid as to amount to only £300 per year. S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
B2, No. 66. He also proposed, upon Lieutenant-Governor Franklin’s suggestion, 
that the Society apply for islands in the Delaware, not yet granted, the income to 
be used to further Indian conversion. S. P.G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIX, Oct. 
18, 1771; Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 288. 

158Doc. Hist. of N. Y., if 268. 

1895, P. G. MSS. (L. C Trans.), B2, No. 66. This letter appears as an ab- 
stract in S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIX, May 17, 1771. 

160Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 276. 
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ports on the religious grievances of the Indians.*** Nevertheless, rather 
than see the plan fail, he agreed to present a memorial to Hillsborough. 
Johnson added some suggestions to Inglis’ list of arguments especially 
designed to influence the government in favor of the plan, pointing out 
that the setting up of religious establishments among the Indians would 


them. Moreover, to make them members of a church, which taught 
obedience to civil authority, would strengthen the allegiance of the na- 


oe 7 tives to the government and it would also be an effective means of pre- 

venting the alienation of the savages by England’s enemies, who con- 
__ tinually reminded the Indians that the English took no care of their 
7 = salvation. To the Society, Inglis apologetically explained that these 
a 


arguments aimed at winning over the government to the scheme were 
of a political sort, as he imagined those of a religious bearing would 
not have as much weight.**? 

From time to time Sir William analyzed the problems of Chris- 
tianizing the Indians, placing the blame for failure on the English gov- 
ernment, which lacked knowledge and understanding of Indian mental 
characteristics and ideas, and zeal and perseverance in this work,'* 
and hence had failed to provide adequate funds. Conversion to the 
Church of England, he constantly insisted, would help secure the In- 
dians to Great Britain and counteract the efforts of the French, which 
danger, though not as great as formerly, was, nevertheless, still present 
and could only be defeated by setting up Anglican religious establish- 
ments. The King’s support of this plan would be the best security of 
Indian allegiance. The capacity of the Indians to receive instruction 
and comprehend religion was unquestioned and their genius for imita- 
tion would lead them from the teachings of Christianity into an accept- 
ance of civilization. He suggested that, in place of the historical and 
topographical account of the natives that Inglis had meant to include, 
: he would confine himself to a brief general sketch.*** This letter an- 


= -_ swers, once more, the question of Johnson’s motives in supporting the 
om Society’s Indian missionary enterprises. 

‘.'! In August, 1771, Inglis sent Johnson the Society’s abstract and 
7 = added, “Providence seems to mark you out as the proper Instrument 


Bosom of Heathen Darkness into the Fold of his blessed son; & I am 
confident that this will add Lustre to your memory amongst Pos- 


4 161Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 277. 
= 1625. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 67; S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), 
XIX, Oct. 18, 1771. 
163FH[e again commented on the superior seal and enthusiasm of the dissenters 
for the cause, which was, however, marred by their “Gloomy Severity of man- 
ners,” which disqualified them for the work. Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 282. 
164For this letter see Ibid., IV, 282-83. na 
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terity.**° He suggested obtaining the support of the newly appointed — 
New York Governor, Tryon, recently a successful administrator in — 
_ North Carolina. He was reported to have influence with Hillsborough | 
and was friendly to the Church of England.*** Sir William lamented 
that though the conversion of the savages was mentioned in —— 
_and in governors’ instructions, it was considered a matter of form. He | 
hoped for better things from Governor Tryon.'** 4 
Steps were immediately taken to tie Governor Tryon into the plan 
by securing his endorsement.’** And Inglis continued to scout for 
funds. If some available fund could be indicated, he thought the gov- 
- ernment would more readily assent to the project. “Your Recommen- — 
dation will draw their [the ministry] attention, if any Thing can; for 
it is not only my Opinion, but that of every one besides, that there is 
no person whatever whose Influence is more essential to the Peace & 
‘Welfare of America than Yours at present.’?* 
A little later Johnson approved the plan, except the proposal to 
introduce farmers and mechanics among the Indians. Evidently Inglis. 
had not yet abandoned this feature. Johnson wrote to Hillsborough, | 
introducing Inglis as the author of the plan'*® and Dr. Cooper as the 
: person who would present the memorial.'™* Inglis promptly answered, 
assuring Sir William that he had removed the objectionable sections 
and stated that he had added a few more details at Colonel Guy John- 
son's direction.*** 


e 165Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 285. Inglis commented on Johnson’s ability to 
find time to write so often amidst such a multiplicity of other business. During _ 
this period, Bishop Lowth, in an anniversary sermon before the S. P. G., paid public 
tribute to Sir William’s interest and efforts. Ibid., IV, 285-86. See also Barton’s _ 
account to Sir William of the intention of the Society to carry on work in the 
Mohawk country until the government should be willing to take over the expense. 
He also states a rumor that something was intended to be done in the present ses- 
sion by Parliament. Ibid., VIII, 182. 
166Doc, Hist. of N. Y., IV, 285-86. 
167] bid., IV, 287. He suggested a map to illustrate the plan. In the finished 
memorial one appears, drawn by Col. Guy Johnson. Ibid., IV, opposite p. 661. 
1687 October, 1771, Inglis wrote that he had laid the memorial before Tryon, 
£ approved it, and he thought recommended it to Hillsborough. Ibid., IV, 291. 


No correspondence between Johnson and Tryon on this subject appears. In 1772, 
Governor Franklin of New Jersey, in a letter to the Society, approved of the — 
project. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), XIX, Oct. 23, 1772. - 
7 169Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 289. 


_— 170Inglis’ idea seems to have been to have Johnson appear as the author, which 
arrangement seemed unwise to Sir William. Inglis told Governor Tryon and the 
ge | — Johnson deserved all the credit for the memorial. Doc. Hist. of N.Y... 
171] bid., IV, 290. For Johnson’s letter to Hillsborough see Ibid., II, 572. 7 
172Sir William had Guy Johnson return the plan to Inglis in person for these 

changes. The additional details included a fuller discussion of Pontiac’s affair so 

that people would not have the notion that the colonists were free from the Indian 
danger, and also, a hint of how much more agreeable the Indians found the Church 
of England service than that of the dissenters. He also pointed out the wisdom of 

trusting the conversion of the Indians to the Church of England clergy by which 
their fidelity to the crown would be assured. In this same letter, Inglis gave minute 

description of the outward appearance of the memorial. Ibid., IV, 291-92, 
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_ Dr. Cooper presented the memorial sometime in 1771. W. L. 
Stone!” says that the influence of Lowth, Bishop of Oxford, was brought 
to bear on Hillsborough, who, however, took no action on the matter, 
due doubtless to his other pressing colonial problems. In October, 1772, 
Inglis wrote to Johnson saying that, although he regretted the resigna- 
tion of Hillsborough, the appointment of Lord Dartmouth might turn 
out for the benefit of their plan as Dartmouth was one of the most re- 
ligious men in England.*** 

As the proponents of the plan feared, the Anglo-Colonial political 
situation diverted the attention of the government from a consideration 
of the memorial. From 1772 until the revolution, the colonial clergy 
were increasingly concerned with their own safety, as the Journal of 
the Society shows, and therefore could not urge the conversion of the 
Indians very effectively. Sir William, also, found his efforts hampered 
by local problems and by ill health. 

Johnson’s relation to the Society was well stated by his friend, 
Thomas Barton, the Society’s missionary in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
who wrote in July, 1770, to him that “The Society, I find, have turn’d 
their Eyes upon you, as the principal Patron of their Cause in America— 
They mention you in their Letters in Terms of the highest Respect; & 
hope, thro’ your Influence & Assistance, to accomplish at last what 
they have so long wish’d, . . .”?** And four years later, at the time 
of Johnson’s death, Stuart, who as missionary to the Mohawks, repre- 
sented the culmination of much of Johnson’s activity with the Society, 
wrote home on August 9, 1774, that “The Church of England has lost 
a powerful and zealous protector by the death of Sir William Johnson,— 
his Influence was always exerted in her defence, when any opportunity 
...™ 


178Stone (Jr.), Johnson, II, 356-57. See also Kemp, Supp. of Schools in Col. 
N. Y. by S. P. G., 231; Johnson Papers, VIII, 621-23. 

174For Inglis’ reports to Johnson on the progress made by Cooper in bringing 
the matter to the attention of the ministry, see Johnson Papers, VIII, 541. 

_1 Johnson Papers, VII, 811. A few months earlier he had spoken of Sir 
William using every means in his power to promote the designs of the Society. 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B21, No, 122. By far the most glowing account of 
Sir William was written by Col. Babcock, in 1773, when trying to further a 
scheme of his own for an Indian seminary in the Mohawk country under Johnson's 
sponsorship. “—Why may not Sir William be the means of introducing Learning 
& Religion amongst the Indians, and civilize them as well as Peter the Great did 
the Muscovites and altho Sr Wm like Solomon has been eminent in his Pleasures 
with the brown Ladies, yet he may lay the Foundation of a Building in the Mo- 
hawk Country that may be of more real use, than the very splendid Temple that 
Solomon built... .” Doc. Hist. of N. Y., IV, 304. Johnson looked coldly upon 
Babcock’s plan. On this subject see Ibid., IV, 302-05, 305-09; Johnson Papers, 
VIII, 857-59, 869-70, 922-23. 

1765. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 201; Johnson Papers, VII, 1195. 


In March, 1775, the clergy of New York recommended that three of Johnson’s 7 


sons-in-law be made members of the Society. S. P. G. Journal (L. C. Trans.), 
XX, March 17, 1775. The “three sons-in-law” is an error and refers doubtless to 
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This study of Johnson’s cooperation with the Society illustrates the 
significance of the by-products of a movement. Just as Eleazar Wheelock 
had relatively slight success with his Indian plans, but founded a great 
educational institution, Dartmouth, so the S. P. G. founded Columbia 
University and established the educational system of New York colony. 
In its various efforts, it helped create and spread “The Cult of the Noble 
Savage” and stimulated Anglo-American evangelical interests in the | 
protection of the backward peoples of the world against economic “i 
ploitation. 

And again, this cooperation shows that often men do not under- 
stand the tides on which they sail. The Atlantic Coast, with its 2,000,- 7 


000 white men, in 1770, and with European hordes waiting to join them, 
Bs, was too small to contain the oncoming millions who wished to establish 
farm colonies in the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi Valleys. And, 

_ by a strange fate, the sturdy and self-respecting Iroquois tribes, so 
_ highly praised by Ellsworth Huntington,'™? were right on the line of 
march of the all water level route later followed by the Erie Canal and 

_ the New York Central Railway lines. 
rf These Indians, as Johnson so often pointed out, could not quickly 
- * adapt themselves to a farm-colony economy. Nor could they become 4 
a part of the white man’s world in the way the negro did. The negro has 
_- fought with great tenacity for his tribal life in Africa, and still 
does, but the slave trade and slavery necessarily made him a non- tribal 
individual, who had to, and could, adapt himself to the white man’s 
industry, commerce, and agriculture. The Indian could, for example, 
>, in the Hudson’s Bay Region adapt himself to the white man’s hunting 
_ interests but not to those of the settler, cultivating the land. 

[ ’ The plans for the Iroquois are particularly intriguing because an 
experiment that reformers rarely see in the heat of battle was performed, 
when a hardy race of Indians, a capable Indian Governor, and a power- 
ful missionary society tried to take a stand against the too rapid impact 
of the white settler in the rushing decades just before the American 
Revolution. 

The Society and its agent, Johnson, as has been seen throughout all 

_ the stages of the European rivalry in seizing and settling these rich New 
‘ York lands, tried to Christianize and protect the Indian, but also to use 
_ him as a “Warlike Christian Man” in the battle lines of the day. In- 
_ deed, Johnson himself, as is well known, carried along by the conditions 
of the day, helped push the Indian boundary lines west and incidentally 
acquired large tracts of land for his own use. And then, after his death, 


_ Sir John, son and heir, as well as Col. Guy Johnson and Col. Daniel Claus who 
married Sir William’s two daughters. This recommendation was doubtless an 
effort to keep up the connection between the Indian Superintendents and the Society. 
177Ellsworth Huntington, The Red Man’s Continent, pp. 119-21, 158-160. 
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the Iroquois Indians took the side of the British, and thereby sealed 
their fate as a power in the United States. They were defeated in 
battle by General John Sullivan, whose Yankee soldiers spied out the 
land and soon returned with wives to settle in this fertile region. In 
short, a large white population, doubling every 20 years, spelled the 
doom of the American Indian east of the Mississippi. Neither the 
ingenuity and devotion of imperial representative, nor missionary ardor 
could protect the Red Man from the White Man’s closely packed settle- 
ments. This tragedy of the Aborigine was to be enacted so quickly that 
he was romanticised almost in his own time by James Fenimore Cooper 
and others as “the noble savage.” Inevitably, the all but insoluble In- 
dian policy was taken over by the new American government. 

In the northern and middle colonies leading Anglicans had so fre- 
quently taken the Tory side that the long attempt to found an American 
episcopate seemed hopeless. However, the zeal and stamina of the S. 
P. G. missionaries had been such that the Episcopal Church was estab- 
lished on a firm foundation both in the United States and Canada im- 
mediately after the American Revolution. As is well known, one leader, 
an American born Loyalist, Samuel Seabury, became the first American 
bishop in 1784; another leader, an Irish born Loyalist, Charles Inglis, 
became the first colonial bishop in 1787, with jurisdiction over British 
North America. 

In the short view, the Society’s work had seemed crushed by the 
Revolution ; in the long view, its activities were taken over by the Ameri- 
cans themselves, and the Society was therefore freed to focus upon new 
fields in Canada, the West Indies, and other parts of the Empire. — 
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BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE—AUTHOR 


R. COXE’S work as a writer and editor began in his boyhood 7 7 
D and student days and continued through his years as Deacon at ins, 
Morrisania; Priest at Hartford, Baltimore and New York; 
and Bishop of Western New York. It extended over a half century, 
and more, of nineteenth century history; a general knowledge ,at least, 
of which is necessary to any proper understanding of Coxe’s thought and 
action. He was, very much, a man of the period.* 
Coxe made his first appearance, as an author, in the character of 
a poet. While yet a young man, in his twentieth year, he published his 
poem—‘Advent, a Mystery,” in 1837. It was quickly followed (1838) 
by “St. Jonathan, the Lay of a Scald” and by a more ambitious pro- 
duction—“Athelwold”, afterwards republished (1877), with some 
changes, as—“The Ladye Chace”. To these were added (1840)— 
“Christian Ballads” and “Athanasion”. The first two were composed 
while he was a student at the University of the City of New York; the 
later ones, in large part, while he was a theologue at the General Semi- 
nary. “Advent”, “St. Jonathan’, and “Athelwold” seem to have at- 
tracted but passing attention, as at first issued ; and they are little known 
today. They, however, prepared the way for the “Christian Ballads” 
which, at once, became popular and were republished, again and again, 
in America and in England. Thus, before he was ordained, he had es- 
tablished an enviable place for himself in the literary world, at home 
and abroad. 
“Advent, a Mystery” was a distinctively religious poem, as the 
name indicates; a mystery play with the coming of the Christ child as 
its theme. 


1The Right Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL.D., was born May 10, 
1818, at Mendham, New Jersey; where his father, the Rev. Samuel Hanson Coxe, 
D.D.,—a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman—had a parish. He spent his boy- 
hood in New York City, to which his father had moved, and continued to live 
there with his uncle—Dr. Abraham Liddon Coxe—after his father went to Auburn. 
During these years of childhood and youth, he came to know and love the Church. 
He graduated, in 1838, at the University of the City of New York; and, in 1841, 
at the General Theological Seminary. He was made a Deacon, in New York, in 
1841; and was advanced to the Priesthood, in Hartford, Conn., in 1842. His first 
pastorate was at Morrisania, New York, 1841-1842; from which place he went 
to be Rector of St. John’s Church, Hartford, 1842-1854. He was Rector of Grace 
Church, Baltimore, 1854-1863; Rector of Calvary Church, New York, 1863-1865. 
He was Bishop of Western New York, 1865-1896. He died at Clifton Springs, 
New York, July 20, 1896. (Hayes’ Diocese of Western New York, pp. 371-372.) 
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“St. Jonathan” was in lighter vein: 
=e 

write not now for glory, but for once 


no I write for frolic—fun is my delight; 


And yet I write for usefulness. Thereruns 


An undertide in all that I indite. 


It is, with pleasing comment and able sarcasm, a characterization of 
New York City, principally; its politics, money marts, and social pre- 
tensions. 

“Athelwold” (or “The Ladye Chace”) is a ballad of considerable 
length, running to one hundred fifty pages in the enlarged edition. It is 
based on the story of King Edgar’s marriage with Elfreda; and begins 
with a hunting expedition and Edgar’s visit to Athelwold Castle. In 
it we find an early coupling of his love for America with his love for 
England, a courageous step in that day: 


‘Then hail, mother Albion, and long may they twine, 
_ Thy banner with ours and our banner with thine; 


‘Till broad 0©’er new nations these ensigns unfurled 
Give laws to earth’s races and peace to the world.? 


With his love for country and ancestral ties went his love for the 
Church; and we find him, in his “Christian Ballads”, singing the fa- 
miliar lines: 


I love the Church—the Holy Church, 
The Saviour’s spotless Bride; 
And oh, I love her palaces 
Through all the land so wide; 
The cross-topped spire amid the trees, 
The holy bell of prayer, 
The music of our Mother’s voice, 
Our Mother’s home is there.* 


We wonder at this young ardor for the Church in England and 
America, in the son of Presbyterian parents; his father an eminent 
divine. We have the explanation in his own statement: 


I grew up in New York, where I saw the best days of 
Hobart and daily mingled with those who knew him most inti- 
mately. No matter how it so happened that a boy, born in a 
“manse”’, should have taken to the Church and her blessed 
ways, even from his nursery; but so it was in the providence of 
God. In that nursery I learned the Church’s Catechism from 
the lips of my saintly mother; and under the instruction of a 


2The Ladye Chace, p. 9. 
The Christian Ballads, p. 184; edition of 1901. a. 
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pious and learned father, who imparted to me a knowledge of 
the Scriptures and a love for sacred literature. I also learned 
that delight in Church history and that great reverence for the _ 
restorers of the Church of England which has shaped my whole | 
life. Such influences, and the society in which I lived, largely 
made up of kindred and friends who had been born and bred | 
in the Church’s fellowship, gave me good opportunities for satis- 
fying my thirst for information about all its concerns. From 
my seventh year I was an enthusiast in my inquiries and ob- 
servations. * * * Fortunately, I never learned any other cate- 
chism than that of the Church. * * * I kept my first Christmas 
at old St. Paul’s, in 1824. * * * Often have I been at the week- 
day prayers, in St. John’s, when he (Bishop Hobart) officiated. 

* Little did the good Bishop imagine that the boy in the © 
corner who helped to swell the responses would one day suc- 
ceed to his labours in Western New York.* 


In 1842, Coxe published his “Athanasion and Other Poems”. He 
had previously published “Athanasion”, in 1840. The two longest of 
the poems are “Athanasion” in some thirty cantos, and “The Blues” in — 
_ twenty-seven santos. Among the shorter ones is “Watchwords” : 


We are living, we are dwelling ee 
In a grand and awful time, 7 


_ In an age on ages telling, 
To be living—is sublime. 


Also the “Soul’s Dirge”, which, in some editions, is included with — 
the “Christian Ballads” : 


The organ played sweet music 
While as, on Easter Day, 
All heartless from the altar 
The heedless went away ; 
And down the broad aisle crowding, 
They seemed a funeral train Es 
That were burying their spirits ae 
To the music of that strain. — 


Two volumes of Coxe’s verse came from the press in 1845, while — 
he was at Hartford.* They were “Hallowe’en, a Romaunt; with Lays 
Meditative and Devotional”, and “Saul, a Mystery”. 
Of the former volume, “Hallowe’en” had been published separately — 
and privately, in an edition of only fifty copies, in 1842. The poem was — 
written when the author was but twenty. 


stanzas of various lengths, and tells the story of one who had pny = 
died and had returned to life: = at 


*The Orbit, Diocese of Western New York, p. 92ff, 1878. “s 
The History of Christ Church, Hartford, p. "350, 
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I have been near the gates of death 
And thought I passed them thro’, 
Ev’n now my spirit quivereth . 


To think of where it flew. nat 


The experiences related are weird, as becometh a Hallowe’en tale. 
The Lays constitute the greater part of the volume. They are sixty-five 
in number. Some of them were appended to the “Christian Ballads” 
when they first appeared. Others had found their way into Newspaper 
pages. Coxe says, in his preface, “they were begun in 1836, when I 


-- was passing a college vacation under my father’s roof, at Auburn, in 


_ Western New York”. One of them, however, bears the date—1830; 
_ four of them, the date—1833; and one of them, the date—1834. 

The volume, “Saul, a Mystery”, is a mystery play; with Saul, King 
of Israel, as its principal character. It is a book of over two hundred 
_ fifty pages; the drama being in five acts. The scene is, as the author 
explains, “chiefly laid in the hill country of Judaea and parts adjacent”. 

While dwelling upon Coxe’s poetical works, most of which ap- 
peared in his younger life, we mention also the two publications of verse 
which came from the press in his later years. “The Bible Rhyme”, 
1873, was intended, principally, for Sunday School use. ‘The Paschal’, 
1889, contains poems writen over a long period. The Bishop tells us, in 
his preface, “The poems here collected have been written, nearly all of 
them, at the seasons they celebrate, in successive years. The “Paschal 
New ‘Moon”, if I recollect, is the oldest of the series”. And we record 
here, also, hymns 108, 471, and 478 of “The New Hymnal”. 

A critic, writing on American Poetry for the American Quarterly 
Church Review, in referring to the “Christian Ballads”, said :* 


the fire and life of a Christian manhood. With occasional de- 
fects, and a censurable uniformity of metre, we know nothing 


Coxe. * * * It seems almost a creation in its department “ 


_ The same might be said of much 0 the rest of Coxe’s verse. In it all, 
he proves himself to have had gifts of a real poet, which, if he had em- 
ployed them to their full powers throughout his life, would, no doubt, 
have placed him on a high pinnacle of poetic fame. In illustration, take 
the first stanza of “Iona”: 


41 
mr. 
Our Bishop Coxe glows and kindles in view of the visible . 
in our language which could replace this volume of Bisho phe a 
> 
: 
—_ ®The American Quarterly Church Review, p. 164, 1870. ; 7 
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We gazed on Corryvrekin’s whirl, 

a We sailed by Jura’s shore 

_ Where sung, of old, the mermaid girl 
Whose shell is heard no more; 

We came to Fingal’s pillard cave, 
That minister in the sea, 


And sang—while clapped its hand the wave 
And worshipped ev’n as we. 


The bard is telling of the journey to the ancient shrine; not by a 
mere listing of geographical names of places passed on the way, with, 
perhaps, some superficial description of landscape and seascape, as even 
distinguished poets have done; but by placing before the mind the 
various localities and scenes in their settings of history and tradition, 
and with suggestive imagery. The same method of description is pro- 
nounced in “St. Sacrament”; and, indeed, is to be noted in some of 
Coxe’s prose as well as verse. In his travels, everywhere, he is not 
content to see only the outward appearance of fields and towns and 
buildings; but he looks upon them as vitalized by human toil, and hal- 
lowed, if it may be, by sacred associations and memories. In his study 
of history and of current happenings, he dwells upon events and move- 
ments in their relation to what has been and what may be; as well as 
upon their facial aspects. It is this wide and understanding view of 
things that gives rare value to what Coxe wrote. 

The Hartford period of Dr. Coxe’s life was richly productive. | 
Hartford itself was a literary center, second, in New England, only to 
Boston’. It recalls to the mind the names of many writers of lasting 
reputation ; Thomas Hooker, Roger Wolcott, Jonathan Edwards, Emma 
Hart Willard, Lydia Huntley Sigourney, Theodore Dwight, Horace _ 
Bushnell, Harriett Beecher Stowe, Charles Dudley Warner, Samuel _ 
Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain), Edmund Clarence Stedman, Noah 
Webster, John Fiske; all of whom, and several others, lived some part, 
at least, of their lives in Hartford or vicinity. They were not all there 
in Coxe’s time, of course; but the literary trend and tradition were a 
there, and Coxe became a part of it. To say he filled that part well, is 


« 


to give him meager credit. 

As Rector of St. John’s, Hartford, Coxe was at the head of a parish 
but recently organized, in a Congregational community, where the Church 
had been established with great difficulty. After years of struggle, 
Christ Parish had come to strength under the leadership of such rectors _ 
as Philander Chase and George Burgess, both of whom became Bishops. , 
There was, therefore, an ecclesiastical, as well as a literary tradition to t 
stimulate the mind and heart of the young cleric. if 
Though a busy parson, developing St. John’s and missions which | 


™See Memorial History of Hartford County, Conn. 
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he had established, and though assuming his full part in ocean 
affairs, Coxe took time to publish besides poems already mentioned: 
in 1842, an American edition of Bishop Wilberforce’s ‘Bucharistica” % 
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in 1843, a pamphlet on Revivalism in the Church; in 1845, his ‘Thoughts 
on the Services”; in 1846, his sermon—‘The Household of Faith”; i 
1848, his sermon—“Seventy Years Since’; in 1849, his sermon—" A 
City not Forsaken”; in 1850, “Absolution and Confession”; in 1851, 
his sermon—“The Priesthood and the People,” at Oxford, England q a 
in 1852, his sermon—“The Faithful Witness,” and his translation 7 
Hirscher’s “Sympathies of the Continent, or Proposals for a New 7 
Reformation,” with notes. 

To the above should be added two volumes which were prepared — 
by Coxe while he was at Hartford, but which did not leave the press — 
until he had taken up his work in Baltimore: “Sermons on Doctrine 
and Duty” (1855), and “Impressions of England” (1855). The latter 
had appeared in the New York “Church Journal” before being put into 
book form. 

Coxe’s sermon—‘“Seventy Years Since”—merits special notice be- 
cause of its estimate of the times, and of the influence of Bishop Sea- 
bury. He referred to counsels which, on grounds of necessity, would 
have constituted the Church, in America, but a nominal episcopacy, and 
said that had this inconsiderate advice prevailed “the Church of Rome 
would have entered the field without an adversary, bearing the only 
apostolic commission in America.” He said that “God had fitted Seabury 
to do for America what Athanasius did for the whole Church. He 
fought alone. Yet I mean not to disparage the services of the excellent 
Bishop White. The Lord had need of both these good men. Seabury 
was deliberate and judicious, but, withal, resolute, efficient, unyielding. 
White was gentle, conciliating and prudent. What Seabury preached 
with boldness White recommended with suavity—The opponents 
yielded to White what they would have contested with Seabury to the 
death. Nor do I forget the noble labors of Bishop Hobart; a prelate to 
whom, under God, our theology owes, more directly than to any other 
man, its purification and the practical energy with which it has been 
imbued. But remember that Hobart wore the mantle of Seabury.’”® 
Coxe’s sermons on “Doctrine and Duty” were dedicated to the 
Bike The of St. John’s Church, who requested that they be pub- 


lished. They are simple and direct, with little of the literary quality one 
might expect from a literary artist. The subjects are: The Coming of 
the Judge, Preparation for Judgment, Death and Hades, The Punish- 


: 8Preface to Impressions of England, 1855. 

: { *The sermon was published in The Gospel Messenger, May 19, 1848. The oc- 
— a casion was the removal of the remains of Bishop Seabury to New London, Conn. 
a Coxe was a member of the Diocesan Committee on Memorial to arrange for the 
reinterment, and a suitable monument. 
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ment of the Wicked, The Reward of the Righteous, Signs of the Times, at 
Spiritual Rejoicing, The Royalties of Christ, Christ before the Incarna- in 
tion, Preparation for Time, The Uncleanness of Riches, The Great e: 
Missionary, The Son of Mary in His Father’s House, The God of the Ww 
Faithful, Ways in the Waters, The Great Enemy, The Prayer of the _ 
_ Gadarenes, The Tongue in Judgment. 7 
Coxe’s edition of Hirscher’s “Sympathies of the Continent” was " &€ 
accounted ‘“‘one of the most striking ecclesiastical works” of the year.*® 4 
It was published in England and played an important part in inspiring ; ¢ 
the organization of the Anglo-Continental Society; which was instru- "< 
mental in extending in Europe, the knowledge of Anglican Catholicity.** 
The “Thoughts on the Services” are so well known as hardly to 
require description. They first appeared in 1845, as Coxe tells us in “¥ 
his preface ; and they have reappeared in many successive editions, even ’ 
_ down to the present century. The object of the book, he tells us, is “to : 
beget habits of close attention to the Psalms, and to their bearing on the ( 


_ subject of each particular service.” 

The “Impressions of England” are, as the title implies, Coxe’s ac- 
count of his travels in that country, in 1851. The book is, perhaps, of 
all, the most entertaining. By some it is judged the most enduring. He 
visited many famous places and people in England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, and on the continent. He saw Newman, Keble, and many dig- 
nitaries of Church and State; also, common folk. He found Newman 
in a service, in his chapel; and describes him as “a lank and spectral 
figure,” who “stalked in and prostrated himself before the altar. This 
was followed by a succession of elevations and prostrations, awkward 
in the extreme, and both violent and excessive-—Could this be he who 
once stood in the first pulpit in Christendom and from his watchtower 
in St. Mary’s told us what of the night ?’””?* 

Later in his stay in England, Coxe visited Hursley, where he 
found Keble to whom he presented himself. “Nothing could be more 
simple and unaffected than his manner; and yet, in a word, it was as 
if George Herbert had risen from his grave, and were talking with me 
in a familiar way. He would not hear of my departure but instantly 
made me his guest and thenceforth I was in a dream; from the time I 
first saw him until I bade him farewell.”** 

Coxe was interested in everybody and everything he saw: in Lords 


10The Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register, Janaury, 1853, pp. 560-561. 
John Baptist von Hirscher, D.D., was a distinguished German Theologian—Dean 
of the Metropolitan Church at Freiburg, and prof, of Christian Ethics in the Uni- 
versity. Coxe visited him on his first trip to Europe and interested himself in 
the Old Catholic Movement. 

11American Quarterly Church Review, p. 25, 1854. 

12] mpressions of England, pp. 24-25, 1855. 
mpressions of England, p. 247, 1855. 
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and Ladies and Commoners; in royal robes and coronation vestments ; 7 
in the City Court and in the House of Commons. And he was inter-_ 
ested in a breakfast he had, one morning, at St. Asaph, in ateea dl | 
where: 


I grew sad with my bachelor comfort, feeling first that I 
_ ought not to enjoy so much, except at home, and then longing 
to be there; my hostess’ unimpeachable fare—bread all crisp 
without and all snowy sponge within, butter golden and frag- 
i rant, prawns gathered freshly from clean sands of Rhyl, eggs 
ss that were never cold and that now were hot to the very second 
a of culinary time, and divers varieties of fruits that feasted the 

; imagination even more than they gratified the taste. 


ae Coxe closed his ministry at Hartford in 1854, concluding a very 
successful rectorship. St. John’s had nearly trebled in the number of 
its communicants. His successor—the Rev. E. A. Washburn—reported, 

“The parish has sustained a heavy loss in the removal of the Rev. A. C. 

Coxe to Baltimore.”—and he hardly needs add that he finds “the parish 

_ in the most prosperous condition ; the fruit of twelve years of noble toil, 

in the spirit and methods of the Church.’’* In addition to his parish | 

_ work, Coxe had served on several diocesan boards, had given lectures 

_in Pastoral Theology in the Divinity School, and had served as a Trus- 
tee of the General Seminary. He had established missions at Windsor 
and Manchester. 

At Grace Church, Baltimore, Coxe again took the charge of a new 
parish,—an off-shoot of St. Peter’s Church. It had had but one rector, 
and him only a few months, the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, who relin- 
quished the parish to become the Bishop of North Carolina. Grace 
Church was located in a choice section of Baltimore, and some of the 
most prominent families made up a large part of the congregation. 
Coxe’s personal charm and ability, combined with his work as a writer, 
orator and administrator, made him a favorite almost immediately; not 
only in the city but in the diocese. He remained at Grace Church until 
1863. They were difficult years, necessarily ; and doubly so during the 

last part of his stay, because of the Civil War. Baltimore was the home 
of sympathizers and participants in that great struggle; some on one 
side, some on the other. The delicacy of the situation rendered it in- 
advisable to hold a diocesan convention in 1861; and it was omitted. 
Bishop Whitingham was cautioned, in 1862, to use careful discretion in 
his convention address; and he limited his address to diocesan affairs.%5 

We can imagine what the exercise of self restraint must have 
meant to a man of Coxe’s rather impetuous temperament, through a 
prolonged period of national tension. However, he maintained the re- 


14Connecticut Diocesan Journal, p. 71, 1854. 


15Maryland Diocesan Journal, p. 15, 1862. 
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spect and affection of his people; with but few exceptions, even of 
those who radically differed from him. Prof. Francis P. Nash, LL. D., 
_ of Hobart College, writing of the Bishop soon after his death, said: 


Everywhere—even in the parish which he was serving at 
the beginning of our Civil War, in a city deeply touched with 
the spirit of secession, he won the esteem, the veneration and 
_ the love of those to whom he ministered. Those who in those 
- troublous days felt unkindly toward him, for a brief period, 
lived to recognize the consistency of his conduct and the noble 
fearlessness of his patriotism; and nowhere today is his name 
more highly honored than in that very parish.*® 


No doubt, Coxe’s removal, in 1863, to New York City, where he 
became Rector of Calvary Church, eased the strain. But his love for 
Baltimore lasted to the end of his days. The Rev. A. C. Powell, Rector 
of Grace Church at the time of Bishop Coxe’s death, and speaking at 
the memorial service, said: 


aes For many years he has made it an annual custom to spend © 
a week or a fortnight in Baltimore. . . . His love for Grace 

_ Church was even greater than his love for Baltimore. It was _ 

an amazing affection, which no absence or distance could chill 

or 


During his nine years in Baltimore, Coxe saw the heavy debt of 
Grace Church entirely liquidated and its number of communicants al- 
most trebled.** He established a deaf-mute mission, and a Church 
Home and Infirmary which became “one of the noblest charitable in- 
stitutions in the land.’”*® As a member of the diocesan committee for 
the support of St. James’ College, he raised large sums of money for 
that institution. He was a member of the Standing Committee and a 
deputy to the General Convention. He was elected to the Bishopric of 
Texas, which he declined.*° 

As Rector of Calvary Church, New York City, 1863-1865, Dr. 
Coxe found himself, for the first time, at the head of an old and well- 
established parish. His immediate predecessor was the Rev. Francis L. 
Hawks, D. D., and his immediate successor was the Rev. E. A. 


16See newspaper clipping, supposedly taken from a Geneva, N. Y., paper. 

- a Coxe at Baltimore: Memorial Address by Rev. Arthur Chilton 
owell. 

18Maryland Diocesan Journal, p. 41, 1856. 

19Powell’s Memorial Address; W. N. Y., 1896. 

20St. James College conferred the degree of Doctor in Sacred Theology on 
Mr. Coxe, in 1856. The same degree was conferred upon him by Trinity College, 
in 1868; and the degree of Doctor of Laws by Kenyon College, in 1868. He re- 
ang! = degree of Doctor in Divinity from the University of Durham, Eng- 
and, 
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_ Washburn, D. D., who had followed him at Hartford.2* His assistant 
was the Rev. William D. Walker, who became his successor, thirty 
years later, as Bishop of Western New York. Connected with the 
parish was Calvary Mision, which became Walker’s special charge and 
which he developed into a large and important work. Dr. Coxe was at 
Calvary Church but for a little more than two years, yet in that short 
time he saw the communicant list more than double. Contributions 
were multiplied and eighteen thousand dollars were raised for the 
General Theological Seminary.?? 

The years 1854-1865, which Dr. Coxe spent in Baltimore and 
New York, saw great changes, in thought and action. In England, 
there were the High Church Revival and the Eucharistic Controversy. 
In 1859, Darwin published his “Origin of Species.” In 1860, a Group 
of Oxford scholars published “Essays and Reviews” ; and, in that same 
year, the English Church Union was formed. On the continent, Bauer, 
Strauss, and Renan were busy with their studies and writings. Ritschl 
published the second edition of his “Origin of the Old Catholic Church,” 
in 1857. Pius IX, ambitious in Ultramontane directions, proclaimed, in 
1854, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 
The Old Catholic Movement was gaining ground rapidly.** 

It was this course of events, together with later developments of 
it, that prompted much of Dr. Coxe’s writing. 

While Rector in Baltimore and in New York, Dr. Coxe brought 
out: in 1855, his sermon—“The New Dogma,” and his translation of 
Laborde’s “The Immaculate Conception” ; in 1856, his sermon—‘Coun- 
sels of Unity,” his edition of “Morals of Liguori,” and his “Letters to 
the Bishop of Arras” (French) ; in 1857, his pamphlet—‘‘Apology for 
the English Bible,” and another pamphlet—“Mixed Societies”; in 
1858, his pamphlet—‘‘Memorial of Carey and Patterson”; in 1859, his 
pamphlets—‘“Fixed Principles,” “Three Tracts,” “The Church and the 
‘Press,’ and “A Word for Our Fathers”; in 1860, his edition of 
Croswell’s Poems, with biography, and an edition of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
“Stories,” with emendations; in 1863, his sermons—‘Truth and the 
Times,” and “The Mocking of Ishmael”; in 1864, his sermons—“‘The 
Liturgy of Heaven,” and “The Ministry”; also, his pamphlet—‘Ad- 
dress to the Christian Unity Society”; in 1865, his sermon—‘The 
restoration of Unity,” and his “Letter to Father Nestor.” From 1861 
to 1865, he edited the “Churchman’s Calendar.” 

It will appear from the above list that Dr. Coxe’s published writ- 
ings, during this period, were, principally, sermons and pamphlets; to- 
gether with editings and translations. The most widely read and used, 


21The Centennial History of the Diocese of New York, p. 277, 
22The New York Diocesan Journal, p. 174, 1865. iain 


History of the Christian Church, Walker, p. 560-561. 
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no doubt, were his “Apology for the English Bible,” which went 
through three editions; and the “Churchman’s Calendar.” 
The former was a staunch defense of the English Bible, as au- 
thorized; and a protest against changes appearing in popular editions. 
_ It was the outcome—somewhat removed—of a memorial presented to 
the House of Bishops, in the General Convention of 1853.2 Dr. Coxe’s 
contention was for a Standard Bible, underlying the matter of the Prayer 
Book, and that Churchmen are the “hereditary guardians, in America, 
of the integrity of that golden version with which our Anglican Mother 
has enriched the treasury of the universe.” He stated that it was “even 
whispered that the convention of 1856 would actually adopt as the 
Standard one of the editions of the (so called) ‘American Bible So- 
ciety’.”** 
} He carried the warfare for a worthy Standard far down into his 
episcopate. He criticised the undertaking by Canterbury, in 1870, of a 
revision; as hastily begun, and without “correspondence with com- 
petent persons in America and the colonies to inquire what kind of a 
_ revision, if any would be likely to afford satisfaction, and to gain ac- 
_-- ceptance among Christians in those populous and growing parts.” He 
held that no revision would be so generally venerated as the old version 
_ which “comes to all the progeny of England throughout the world as 
a common inheritance.” He said: 


We can put up with the occasional blemishes of a work 
which is a growth from the ancient roots of English piety and 
learning. . . . In an age when the original text of Scripture 
is the subject of so much dispute, and when genuine criticism 
begins to marvel at the unexplored treasures of MSS, which 
are daily coming to light,—in such an age, to say nothing of 
the unrest and turbulence which mark it as a period of mere 
transition as regards Christian thought and theological con- 

- fessions, it is painful to see good men undertaking this great 
work with a certain dash and flippancy of adventure which 
might excite astonishment, were the enterprise one of a 
simply literary character; especially if it were one of a 

common interest in the entire republic of letters.** 
wea 

- Coxe’s long continued demand for a properly authorized revision, 

_ if any, was not without effect; and, as late as 1879, the Church Eclectic, 
which often severely criticised him, in view of a revision then pro- 
posed by the American Bible Society, said: 


le ¢ 


We are disposed to call loudly for a new edition of Bishop 
_ Coxe’s splendid pamphlet published more than a score of years 


24General Convention Journal, p. 182, 1853. 
25 American Quarterly Church Review, pp. 421-422, 1856. 
The Church Journal, pp. 264-265, 1870. 
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ago; in which he exposed the unscrupulous tampering of the 
American Society with the authorized English version of the 
Scriptures. He did the Truth good service; but they are for- 


7 | getting the lesson that he taught them. Let their memories be 
refreshed.?* 


“Mixed Societies” attracted much attention. The pamphlet dealt 
with what were, at that time, called “the grand central institutions,”— 
the Sunday School Union, the Tract Society, and the Bible Society, in 
particular.** 

The “Letters to the Bishop of Arras” were published by the 
Anglo-Continental Society, at Oxford, in French. An English transla- 
tion, by Dr. Coxe, may be found in the American Quarterly Church 
Review, July and October, 1860. They were widely circulated on the 
continent. They exhibited the morality and tactics of the Jesuits in 
dealing with the Anglican Church. 

The “Churchman’s Calendar’ deserves more than mere mention; 
even in a paper as limited as this. It was, as the title page announced, 
“designed to exhibit an actual view of the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church in all the world.” It was successor to “Swords’s Pocket 
Almanack” and vastly more comprehensive. Each year, for five years, 
Coxe gathered and arranged the material. Its circulation extended beyond 
the bounds of the United States. In his preface to No. IV (1864), he says, 
—“The editor cannot but thank God for the interest it seems to have 
awakened, and for the kind and Christian spirit with which his Christian 
brethren of many religious names, and in divers parts of the world, have 
greeted his undertaking. In Denmark and in Southern Italy, it has been 
welcomed with unexpected cordiality, and is humbly helping on a great 
and blessed consummation.” It was much more than a calendar. It con- 
tained, in small compass, besides the usual calendar matter and clergy 
list, “Ecclessiography” setting forth the constitution, history and doc- 
trine of the Church from the beginning, and in its various branches, to- 
gether with current conditions. It gave a “Chronological Record” of 
each diocese of the American Church; and it afforded an immense 
amount of miscellaneous information. Its influence was incalculable. 

In August, 1864, Dr. Coxe was elected Assistant Bishop of the 
Diocese of Western New York; and was consecrated, in Trinity Church, 
Geneva, N. Y., January 4th, 1865. Bishop DeLancey, though very 
feeble, was consecrator. The Diocese, at that time, comprised all the 
territory now included in the three dioceses of Western New York, 
Central New York, and Rochester. Dr. Coxe became the Diocesan, 
April 5th, 1865, upon the death of Bishop DeLancey,—just four days 
before General Lee surrendered to General Grant. His administration 


27The Church Eclectic, p. 623, 1879. 
284American Quarterly Church Review, pp. 455-486, 1858. 
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of the Dioecse carried through a long period of national peace and prog- 
ress; notwithstanding Reconstruction Days, and times of economic 
stress and struggle. Abroad, there were increasing papal assumptions 
and aggressions, the rapidly developing influence of the Jesuits; coun- 
ter gains for the Old Catholic movement; Garibaldi and Victor Em- 
manuel in Italy, Bismarck and the new German Empire; and English 
colonial expansion. 

Of the published works of Bishop Coxe, appearing during his © 
episcopate, we are able to enumerate the following: in 1865, his ser- 
mon—“A Father in Christ,” and his pamphlet—‘“Exposition of the 
General Convention of 1865”; in 1866, his “The Criterion,” his sermon 
—‘Scriptural Bishoprics,” his translation of Guettee’s “The Papacy,” 
and his pamphlet—“The Moravian Episcopate”; in 1868, his edition 
of Archbishop Leighton’s “Modern Episcopacy,” and his sermons—_ 
“The Choice of a Bishop” and “Practical Wisdom” ; in 1869, his “Moral 
Reforms,” his sermon—‘The Death of Bishop Burgess,” his edition of — 
Bishop Burgess’ Poems, and his “Letter to Pius IX ;” in 1870, his four _ 
lectures—“Signs of the Times”; in 1871, his “Lectures on Prophecy,” 
and his “Apollos”; in 1874, his “L’Episcopat de l’Occident,” his 
“Elements of Ecclessiography,” his sermon—The Corporate Witness,” 
and his pamphlet—“Catholics and Roman Catholics” ; in 1876, his “Cov- 
enant Prayers” and his sermon—“The Anglican Cathedral”; in 1877, 
his sermon—“The Russian War”; in 1879, his “Paper on Church 
Unity” ; in 1880, his edition of “The Daily Round”; in 1881, his “Offi- 
cial Counsels”; in 1882, his ““The Penitential”; 1884-1885, his edition 
of “The Ante-Nicene Fathers’; in 1886, his “Institutes of Christian _ 
History”; in 1892, his “Holy Writ and Modern Thought”; in 1894, 
“The Satolli Letters.” 

In addition to the above, there were numerous addresses, lectures, | 
charges, pastorals, and lengthy comments which appeared, from time 
to time, in general and Diocesan publications. 

Among the most noteworthy of Bishop Coxe’s sermons is the one 
delivered, in 1865, on the General Convention of that year. After ex- 
plaining the constitution and methods of procedure of that body, he | 
referred to the happy termination of the civil conflict that for four years . _ 
had been carried on between the North and the South and the part the = 
Church was playing in harmonizing the two sections. The war being _ 
over, the highest duty of patriotism was to close its terrible wounds. | 
He criticised those who were opposed to any move on the part of the — 
Church to help the South, and said: 


I am no apologist for those guilty men who brought on the 
war and plunged their countrymen into the miseries we have all 
endured together; but think of the thousands who are inno- 
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2 cent before God; think, at least, of the freedmen about whom 


so much is said and for whom so little is done; think of chil- - g 
dren and youth beginning their lives in sorrow; would you Sst 
have all these put under an interdict? 


The sermon seems but platitude in this far day, but it was no 
platitude then; when, though the war was over, bitterness and enmity 
were threatening, almost as much as war itself, the Union; to pre- 
serve which the war was fought. 

In 1865, Edward Bouverie Pusey, D. D., published his “Eireni- 
con,”—a book proposing steps toward the reunion of the Anglican and 
the Roman Church. It was translated into several languages and aroused 
earnest discussion everywhere in Europe and in America. Bishop Coxe 
regretted its infiuence, and wrote his answer to it. The title page de- 
scribes the contents of his book ;—‘“The Criterion; a Means of Distin- 
guishing Truth from Error in Questions of the Times; with four Let- 
ters on the Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey.” He held that “the chief source of 
the confusions which now exist has been a misunderstanding of the 
word CATHOLIC, and the thing CATHOLICITY. In some fifty 
pages he proceeded to expose a faction in the American Church—‘“a 
party generated by the mistakes of some and by the craftiness of others, 
and which threatened to destroy the peace of the Church.” He dis- 
cerned two branches of the Oxford Movement, which had recently de- 
veloped, “A right and a left,” and it was credited alike with the good 


of the one and the evil of the other, as if it were all one and the same 
movement. 


The right wing however was widely different from its 
counterpart on the left. It was sober, attached to the prin- | a 
ciples of the reformation, well-read in the fathers, deeply con- 
versant with Holy Scripture, and truly Catholic; while the 
men of the left, though not without brilliancy and cleverness, 
were superficial, impatient, selfconceited, ignorant of their 
bearings, reckless in their driftings. .. . The right wing went 
to work to restore the Church to herself; the left began, very 
soon, to attempt its entire transformation. . . . The incidental 
work of the one was a revival of the rubrics and of what may 
be called the Anglican maxims, while their great work was 
preaching the Gospel, restoring daily prayers and weekly com- 
munions, and everywhere renewing the Church. The whole 
soul of the other was speedily concentrated in Rome, in the 
introduction of Latinisms, in candlesticks and chasubles and — 
dalmatics, in flower pots and thuribles.*® 


The Bishop’s Criterion, by which the two parties might easily be 
distinguished, was set forth in “Notes” of each; 


2°The Criterion, pp. 9-10. 
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Right wing; Oecumenical, Primitive, Vincentian, Episcopal, Li- 
turgical, Anglican, Nicene. 

Left wing : Occidental, Mediaeval, Isidorian, Papal, Ritualistic, Gal- 
lican, Trentine. 

He said, “Nicene or Trentine?—that is the question.” =e 

The Bishop’s small volume—“Moral Reforms’—consisted prin- 
cipally, of a short Lenten Pastoral, of sundry remarks at a conference 
of clergy, and of a second pastoral addressed to Christian women. A 
special value attaches to his remarks on Marriage, the Christian Home, 
and the Duty of Motherhood and of Mothers. “I write to call you, the 
Christian women of my Diocese, to arise to the glory of your mission, 
and to the work which it is given you to do for your country and your 
God.” 

“Covenant Prayers” are “short forms for family prayer, with spe- 
cial reference to the Christian covenant and the promises of our Sa- 
viour.”” Most of the prayers were composed by the Bishop, and are 
often poetical in expression as well as devout in spirit. 

The Prayers were followed, in a few years, by his edition of the 
English publication—“Daily Round”; to which he added an Introduc- 
tion and other matter. 

“The Penitential” was another step in the Bishop’s endeavors to 
deepen the spiritual life of his people. He defined it as “a Book of Au- 
thorized Forms of Catholic Absolution and Confession, and for the 
Self-discipline of Penitents, as set forth in the Penitential System of the 
American Church.” 

In the long introduction, in which the Bishop treats of the nature 
and work of sin, and of God’s provision for redemption, (with adverse 
comment on the Roman confessional), he says: — a 

In the spirit of a reactionary day, we have seen half-edu- 
cated young priests anxious to restore the mediaeval system in 

our own Church, and to elevate themselves into the confessors 

and directors of morbid and lackadaisical men and silly women. 

In the primitive Church few even of the older priests felt them- 

selves qualified to hear confessions, and hence a venerable and 

discreet, and a well-learned person as well, was appointed to 
meet the exceptional cases of those laboring under remorse, 
and tending to despair. Holy men shrank from the awful task 

and dread responsibility of confessing the scandalous trans- 

gressor, and the Church saw good reason for withdrawing the 

troubled consciences of women from the curiosity and inquisi- 
tiveness of juvenile priests. 


_ “The Penitential” takes up, successively, the necessary instruction 
— of the faithful, the penitential system, the different kinds of confession, 
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obsolete usages, canonical discipline, and includes “A Prymer of Devo- 
tions and Instructions.” 

In 1873, the Bishop published his “Apollos,” the complete title of 
which is—“Apollos, or the Way of God. A Plea for the Religion of 
Scripture.” The purpose of the book is to present “a clear and candid 
exhibition of organic Christianity, as opposed to the multiplication of 
sects among Christians.’’*° He called for a return of all Christians to 
the unity of the Apostles’ fellowship. He proposed, as Bishop Brent 
proposed after him: 


Not that you should come to me, not that I should go over a 
to you; but that we should proclaim a truce, and all together 
consent to study and to discuss, like Christians, what are the - 
first principles of the oracles of God. I am tired of the stale x4 
word-fights of centuries; I have no taste for controversies in- 
volving old grudges and issues of the dead past. . . . If the things a 
about which I write have not a “length and depth and breadth 
and height” beyond all this, I shall, indeed, speak as a fool... . 
This is, then, the seminal idea,—that there is a way of God; 
not a dozen ways, not five score, but one way of God... . 
Apollos, in our days, stands in his pulpit and is very fervent, — 
but he beats the air, in spite of all his eloquence and might. ae 

. Apollos, sitting at the feet of the tent-maker, is not a _ 
vision of the nineteenth century. I purpose to examine the story 2 a 
of Apollos. 


The book was liberally and repeatedly reviewed in Church jour- _ 
nals. The American Church Review, as late as 1879, said, in part wane 


No one man in this country has done more for Church 
Unity than the Bishop of Western New York. To his efforts is 
due in large measure the establishment of the “‘Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society.” But we are inclined to think that this volume 
will prove to be the most useful and permanent contribution he 
has made to this important subject. To us the arguments set _ 
forth appear to be unanswerable. . . . We know of no work 


which we would prefer to put into the hands of one seeking 
the Truth. 


The commendation expressed above, in 1879, confirmed, in gen- 
eral, the opinion of the work given by the reviewer in the Church Jour- 
nal when the book was in its first edition:*= = ae 

I The work is done with great vividness and power, in a 
ul very dramatic and startling way at times; but always with 7 


8Preface to “Apollos.” 
“American Church Review, p. 238, 1879. 
82The Church Journal, p. 714, 1873. 
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great kindliness towards those out of the way. It is not likely ee 
that those who most need the instructions of the book will be a= 
the most likely to buy and read it; but to Churchmen who ' 
ought to be—Clergy and Laity—missionaries of such forgot- 
ten or despised truths, the book will be found a mine of sug- = 
gestion and illustration. “a 


Mention is made, in one of the reviews cited above, of Bishop 
Coxe’s part in the Anglo-Continental Society. We have already called 
attention to his translation, with notes, of Hirscher’s “Sympathies of 
the Continent,” and its influence. In furtherance of the interests of the 
society, the Bishop brought out his translation of Guette’s “The 
Papacy”; the purpose of which was to do for France what Hirscher’s 
work was doing for Germany. A little later, he published, in Paris, 
his “L’Episcopat de l’Occident,” a new account of the English Church 
and a refutation of Roman Catholic attacks. Naturally, it received lit- 
tle attention in America; but it played an important part in the Church 
Unity movement abroad.** 

The Bishop was a keen observer of currents of history and their 
bearing on the Church. He was continuously disturbed by the aggres- 
sive program and propaganda of Pius IX, and when that Roman pri- 
mate proclaimed the doctrine of the immaculate Conception of the Vir- 
gin he wrote and lectured extensively against the new dogma. He was 
even more thoroughly aroused by Pius’ call summoning the Vatican 
Council, which met in 1870. He wrote a famous letter to the Pope, 
which he published in the Italian and Greek languages, for the benefit 
of the Latin and Greek Churches. The letter was translated from them 
into English, French, German and Bohemian.** Finally, the Bishop 
published an Author’s Edition, in English, the full title of which is— 
‘The Vatican Council, a Letter to Pius the Ninth, Bishop of Rome, etc., 
etc., etc.” He addressed the letter to “The most Reverend Pius, Bishop 
of the Elder Rome and Metropolitan; and, also, by favor of the Oecu- 
menical Councils, Patriarch Primate, with jurisdiction in the suburbi- 
carian Provinces of Southern Italy; Grace and Peace be multiplied to 
you.” The letter charged the pope with having—“issued certain Letters 

. in which, overstepping the limits of your local and provincial af- 
fairs, you address yourself, in part at least, to all the human family,— 
to gather the prelates of the whole Catholic world in a reunion which 
you wish to be considered as an Oecumenical Council.” The letter—a 
long one—sharply challenged the pope’s authority to summon such a 
council and stated the reasons. He affirmed that the pope’s call was 


33Besides writing and translating volumes bearing on the Old Catholic Move- 
ment, he contributed a series of papers on Anglican Orders to the Paris journal— 
“Union Chretienne”. 
3417, N. Y. Diocesan Journal, 1896; a 
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based on the false Decretals, and that Pius knew them to be false; and 
he said: 


Know this—that should a Council truly Oecumenical be 
convened, its first duty would be to institute a process against 
you, in view of the accusations which your equals, the patri- 
archs of the East, have published to the whole Christian world. 

. You threaten all mankind in the following words: “Let no 
man be permitted to infringe this document, or with presump- 
tuous boldness to contravene it. But if any one shall venture 
to attempt this, let him know that he will incur the indignation 
of Almighty God and of His Apostles, SS. Peter and Paul.” 

. Who are you that you should presume to menace your 
fellow men in whole nations, and even your faithful brethren 
in Jesus Christ, with such anathemas? 


In paragraph after paragraph, the Bishop proceeds to tell the pope 

who he is and who he is not; and concludes with “If in anything I have 

said I have failed in charity, I now crave pardon. My simple aim 
has been to speak to you the truth in love ... and, from over the sea, to 

| lift up my voice testifying to you in behalf of ‘the Faith once delivered 
to the Saints’.” 


Christian world did—East and West. 

Bishop Coxe visited Europe while the council was in session, but — 
did not attend any of its meetings. Returning to America, he gave four — 
lectures—“Signs of the Times,” which were published in pamphlet 
form. In them he hastily surveyed religious conditions as he found them 
in Germany, Russia, Austria, and Italy; he reviewed the religious his- _ cae 
tory of Europe, giving much attention to the origin and development => 
of the papacy, distinguishing between the Church of Rome and the 
Roman Catholic Church; he dilated on the reform movement in Eu 
rope ; and concluded his series with a lecture on the seven Oecumenical — 
Councils, which he contrasted with the Vatican Council recently held. _ 

The Bishop’s lectures on the Signs of the Times were closely fol- | 
lowed by another publication—‘“Prophecy and Our Own Times”; the 
design of which, he explained, is “to present, in a popular manner, some 
conclusions to which the writer has been led by his own studies of 
prophecies, under the guidance of eminent critics and divines.” Few, 
we believe, would interpret prophecy, today, with his literalness of | 
application. 

The Rev. John Franklin Spalding, D. D., was consecrated Mission-— ‘Qa 
ary Bishop of Colorado, December 31, 1873. Bishop Coxe preached the b 3 ee 


sermon, taking for his subject—“The Corporate Witness.” The sermon 
was “‘a forcible defense of the eT asa witness to the Truth, and 
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a timely exposure of the sin and tendencies of the sect-spirit of the 
day.”’** It appeared in a Buffalo paper, where it attracted the attention 
of a group of Roman Catholics who proposed to their Bishop that he 
review the sermon in a public lecture, and that the ticket proceeds be 
devoted to a charity. The Bishop—Dr. Ryan—did so; and his lecture 
was published in a pamphlet, entitled—‘“Dr. Coxe’s Claims to Apos- 
tolicity, Reviewed. Rt. Rev. Bishop Ryan’s Reply to the Attack of the 
Episcopal Prelate. Delivered in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Buffalo, on 
Sunday Evening, Feb. 22, 1874.” Bishop Ryan’s “Review” was a popu- 
lar presentation of the usual Roman Catholic arguments against the 
catholicity of the Anglican Church, and did not lack, in free, though 
courteous, references to Bishop Coxe, personally. He quoted from the 
Fathers and Pope Julius 1, professed confidence in the “Nags Head” 
story, and took particular offense against Bishop Coxe’s use of the 
terms “minions of the Vatican” and “aliens.” 

Bishop Coxe published his answer to the Review,—also in pam- 
phlet form—with the title “Catholics and Roman Catholics by an Old 
Catholic; being a Review of the Lecture Lately Delivered in Buffalo by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Ryan, etc., etc., etc.” He denied he had attacked 
Romanism and said that his reference was only incidental—‘‘to the nov- 
elties of their theology and the crimes of the Jesuits.” He regretted he 
had been publicly assailed, by name, in an unjustifiable manner. As to 
the corporate witness of the Apostles, which Bishop Ryan would limit 
to Roman Catholics, he said: | 


- He forgets that in his communion the episcopate is no 

_ longer, even nominally, the teaching body of the Church. The 
modern Roman Church . . . makes its Bishop “a corporation 
sole.” It reduces all other bishops to the rank of mere presby- 
ters .. . admitted by the pope to certain episcopal functions, but 
not to the Episcopal Order. 


Bishop Coxe reviewed Bishop Ryan’s arguments, step by step. He 
replied to Bishop Ryan’s reference to Henry VIII as a man of whom 
Episcopalians have little reason to be proud, by saying: 


I am very glad to agree with Dr. Ryan, to a great extent, 
in his view of the character of Henry VIII, and I am equally 
glad of an opportunity to correct his impression as to any dis- 
position on the part of our Church to take him off the hands 
of those to whom he exclusively belongs, the Roman Catho- 

lies. The Jesuits have been very successful in making the vul- 
_ gar believe that the Church of England was founded by a man 
7 ya” -- who would have burned every Anglican of the reformed 


Church at the stake for heresy, and whose faith agrees with 


88 The Church Journal, p. 20, 1874. 
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Dr. Ryan’s in all respects, as nearly as it could three hundred _ 
years ago. ... Let this be marked. .. . Henry VIII was of Dr. 
Ryan’s religion, not mine. Rome nursed him; Rome bred him: 
in Rome’s rites he made his last confession and with the > 
Roman Mass he was buried. In view of these facts, this, at — 
least, may be said for his excuse; he was no worse than the — 
clergy that taught him, and he is almost pure as compared with 
several of the popes whose abominable lives were the by-word 
of his times. It is amazing that Dr. Ryan should provoke this 
just retort. Can he be ignorant of the historical facts? Does he | 
suppose that we are? 


: These pamphlets seem, on the face of them, to be but the record 
personal quarrel between two eminent divines of different schools of 
religion. They are more than that. . . . They are a concise display, in 
sharp outlines, of the fundamental differences existing then, and still 
existing, between the positions of Roman and Anglican. They are a 
summary of the long contention carried on between Old Catholics and 
Romanists everywhere. 

In 1880-1881, Bishop Coxe published a long series of articles in 
“The Kalendar’—the Western New York diocesan paper of that time. 
The general heading was “Official Counsels,” and they were intended, 


primarily, for diocesan consumption. They have, however, more than 
local value as chapters in Pastoral Theology. He begins by reviewing 


Bishop DeLancey’s charge on Religious Education; speedily passes on 
to a consideration of Bishop DeLancey’s “What is not Puseyism” ; and 
through the remainder of the series gives his own counsels and com- 
ments. He notes a steady and wholesome growth in ritual matters, and, 
in respect to them, says—‘‘Up to the verge of the unlawful I have occa- 
sionally tolerated what I did not quite approve-——With some innova- 
tions I heartily sympathize and wish I could justify them officially ; but 
as innovations I am forced to condemn them for the common Order of 
the Church.” These statements explain much to the Churchman who 
sometimes found the rulings of the Bishop to be confusing. He gave his 
counsels on various details of ceremonial, and his reasons for advising 
and charging as he did; he counselled as to the architecture of Church © 
buildings, the kind and arrangement of furniture, vestments, weekly and 
fasting communions, and the proper observance of Holy Days and 
Church Seasons. 

Other series of papers appeared, from time to time; such as a_ 
series of eight addresses to the younger Clergy of the Diocese, in 1882, 
in which he sought to prepare them for “the very perilous changes” | 
taking place in the country in growth and population, and to help them _ 
become true Catholics. One series, 1883, was of counsels addressed “To 
the Laity,” in which he warned them against “two very mischievous 
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schools in the Church, each of which is aiming to make it something 
different from what it is’—the Romanist and the Liberalist. A very 
long series appeared, in 1883, on “The Chrism”—a treatise on Con- 
firmation. And another, in 1885, on “The Church of Law and the Law 
of the Church.” It makes large use of history and has many historical 
references. He pictures the Church as “a blessed conservatrix of law.” 
All the courses mentioned in this paragraph were published in “The 
Kalendar.” 

Bishop Coxe was chosen to give the first of the Baldwin Lectures, 
at the University of Michigan. They were delivered in 1886, and pub- 
lished in 1887, with the title—‘Institutes of Christian History. An 
Introduction to Historic Reading and Study.” There were eight lectures, 
the mere headings of which indicate their range: Introductory, The 
Apostolic Fathers and Next Ages, The Synodical Period, The Creation 
of a Western Empire, The Middle Ages, The Church of Our Fore- 
fathers, Elements of Restoration, and a Catholic View of Christendom. 
He advised his hearers that they were heirs of the ages and that it was 
his purpose to make them “great collectors of its lessons, its morals, its 
warnings.’’** 

The Church Review, in belated comments on the work, said, in 


The Bishop of Western New York was fittingly chosen 
to deliver the first course of lectures. The exigencies of the 
times have generally precluded the election of scholars and 
divines as Bishops, the “vox populi” preferring business men. 
Among our few scholarly Bishops, Dr. Coxe stands primus 
inter pares. ... The introductory lecture is more than its name 
implies, for it is a masterly, though rapid, survey of the foun- 
dations underlying scientific history. . . . The second lecture 
we would much like to see republished as a tract and circu- 
lated broadcast. . . . Dr. Coxe is so ardent a combater of 
Vaticanism that we sometimes hesitate to accept his challenge 
to the fight, but in this case all ought to do so with enthusiasm. 
In the remaining lectures the Bishop does not lose sight of 
the influence the Greek Church had during the Synodical 
period and the Reformation. We are inclined to think the 
Bishop’s estimate of Wycliffe too high—We also deem that the 
Bishop has not done justice to Wolsey and his aims.—We 
cordially commend these Institutes. 


= 


The Review, in both its favorable and unfavorable criticism, is 
probably right; at least it seems so to us. The Institutes were, and are, 
well worth while, and should be better known today. 

. The Bishop was engaged, 1884-1885, in omg # the Ante-Nicene 


36Institutes of Christian History, p. 13. 
oa 8™The Church Review, p. 286, 1889. 
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Fathers—a major undertaking. The work was, principally, the repub- 
lication, in America, of the English translation of the Fathers put out 
by the Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh; to which he added introductions 
and notes. He was convinced “of their great promise of utility to the 
cause of Christian Unity.” 

The last considerable work by Bishop Coxe was his Bedell Lec- 
tures, delivered at Kenyon College, in 1891. The subject was “Holy 
Writ and Modern Thought, a Review of Times and Teachers.” The 
writer of this article was present and remembers well with what 
interest they were received. They were criticised, of course, in some 
points adversely, both as to delivery and point of view, by professors 
and students.** But none could fail to recognize the mature scholarship 
of the aged prelate. He was then in his seventy-fourth year. Notwith- 
standing his age, his warrior spirit remained. There were three lectures ; 
Modern Thought, Higher Criticism, and The Highest Criticism. He 
declared that modern thought is “but the same old unbelief in new 
disguises.” He roundly scored the Liberals in Church teaching as those 
who rarely tell the whole truth, who assume what is not proved, and 
who “victimize themselves by their own wit and ingenuity.” He sum- 
marized the position of modern thought as being a denial that genuine 
prophecy of future events has ever been uttered; and that miracles, or 
supernatural interruptions of nature, are possible. He held that to 
prove the fulfilment of a single prophecy, or the reality of a single 
miracle, was to destroy the position taken.*® The lectures showed an 
amazing familiarity with the writings of French and German critics, 
both orthodox and unorthodox. In a most clever and effective way he 
applied the methods of higher criticism to Gray’s “The Bard”; and 
showed that the ode could not have been the product of Gray’s pen.*® He 
cited the work of Lightfoot as that of a competent critic employing truly 
scientific learning.*! In the last lecture he condemned the disposition to 
treat the Bible as any other book, and said that to do so must result 
in “a chaos out of which the best minds of Germany are struggling to 
free themselves.” He demanded that the Bible should be treated like 
any other book in so far as research the most exhaustive and scrutiny 
the most microscopic can be brought to bear on it by truth-seeking and 
truth-loving men; and that “if the preliminary examination shall prove 
that the Bible is wholly unlike any book, then its treatment should be 
commensurably unlike the treatment of other books.” 

Some of the best things Bishop Coxe ever wrote are to be found 
384s professors and students are wont to do. : 
39Holy Writ and Modern Thought, p. 29. 

*°Holy Writ and Modern Thought, pp. 87-94. 


*1Holy Writ and Modern Thought, p. 113. 
_ *2Holy Writ and Modern Thought, p. 144. 
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in his addresses to the Diocesan Council. In them we find not only 
consideration of the affairs of his jurisdiction, as such, but his charac- 
terization of men and movements as they affected Church and State. 

The Bishop was a student of liturgics, and the author of several 
forms of service designed for special occasions. 

A final flare of Bishop Coxe’s antagonism to Roman presumption 
and procedure occurred in 1893, when he wrote the Satolli Letters. 
They were published in 1894, in a pamphlet carrying the title page,— 
“The Satolli Letters. The Jesuit Party in American Politics Exposed 
and Expounded in Letters to the Ablegate, by A. Cleveland Coxe, 
Bishop.” The letters were a series of eight and, in printed form, filled 
a pamphlet of more than fifty pages. They were addressed “To Mon- 
signor, the Right Reverend Francisco Satolli, Archbishop of Lepanto, 
Ablegate, etc.” 

The bishop informed the Ablegate that during the past twelve 
months he had continued to place himself before the American people 
“in a manner alike aggresive and offensive”; that he was “not qualified 
to expound our Constitution to an intelligent people, nor entitled as an 
alien to lecture us on our duties”; that he was “not only an alien but 
the emissary of a foreign court, and evidently as ignorant of our institu- 
tions as of our language’’; that since he had come to Buffalo where no 
inconsiderable number of its prominent citizens looked to the Bishop as 
their chief pastor, he could not permit the Ablegate’s “intrusive and 
gratuitous teaching” to be placed before the people “without a courteous 
but firm rejoinder.” He trusted that many Roman Catholics would aid 
him in awakening Americans to the fact that Jesuits are “a band of 
secret conspirators against all liberty and all laws’; and he promised 
to prove “that it is the duty of all free people to limit and control the : 
Jesuits, if not to banish them from their coasts.” He said: 

4 


For centuries France has maintained bars and bolts to 
keep out just such visitors as you. . . . If there is any true 
American spirit among your bishops here they will demand the 
same immunities, on the ground that a papal nuncio cannot 
be recognized under any designation by our government. . . . 
You have come here to establish an Jnperium in Imperio; a 
permanent vice royalty under the eaves of our capitol. 


tells the Ablegate that he does not think he will remain long in our | 
capitol. He says he has been very careful to speak of the “Court of | 
Rome” dominated by the “Black Pope,” and not to utter any reproach _ 
upon the venerable Leo XIII whom he respects as a man of letters and — 
as the most worthy successor of Hildebrand who has filled the popedom 


The last of the letters was written on Decoration Day, 1894. He _ 
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since the virtuous Ganganetti. He proceeds to catechise Satolli as to 
some of his ignorant assertions, and tells him that these questions will 
soon reach him from his own people; that if he is not prepared to 
answer them he had better not talk of a permanent throne at our 
American capitol. 

The letters attracted much attention, and brought from the press, 
for the Bishop, the titlk—‘“‘A Patriotic Prelate.” 

In concluding this paper on Bishop Coxe and his writings, we 
realize that there are publications which we have not mentioned. At- 
tempts have been made by others to list them, and with a like con- 
sciousness that not all have been named. There are poetic writings, we 
are confident, which never saw the press; and others which were 
printed without his signature, which are difficult to identify beyond all 
possibility of mistake. The Bishop informed us but two or three years 
before his death that he had poems in his portfolio over which he had 
worked twenty years. They have not appeared. After the Bishop’s 
death, when the question of a suitable memorial was before the Diocese, 
it was proposed by some that all his publications be collected in a well 
edited series of volumes. It is regretted by many that it was not done. 

Regarding Bishop Coxe’s writings as a whole, we are, of course, 
impresed by their wide range: poetry, history, travel, lectures, liturgi- 
ology, controversy, counsels. He is best remembered, no doubt, for his 
poetry. and controversial writings; these having had the largest sale; 
though the Impressions of England do not fall behind in permanent 
worth. Strange as it may seem, considering his controversial skill and 
his free use of it, the Bishop did not enjoy crossing lances with any 


opponent. We have his own word for his preference for methods of 
peace. In 1885, he wrote :** : 


: That the days of profitable controversy are past, if ever 
_ such days were, and that an epoch is reached when those who 
7 recognize one another as fellow Christians may come together 
as Christians and compare thoughts and experiences and con- 
victions without asperity ; nay, in love, loving as brethren. We 
need not grasp conclusions; we need not seek prematurely to 
reach them; but we can seek a good understanding, one with 
another. We can appreciate difficulties and scruples of con- 
science, and moderate rash judgments. More than all, we can 
revert to first principles, and try whether we cannot again be 

one in the common Confession, if not in one communion. 


Bishop Brent would have approved all that. 

. Bishop Coxe’s desire for peaceful discussion, when it could be had, 
however, was little appreciated. Some took note, principally, of the 
48The Kalendar, p. 83, 1885. 
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battles he waged, and criticised him severely. The New York Tribune, 
of September 11, 1876, is quoted a saying :** 


Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, is as indiscreet and 
injudicious as he is sincere and eloquent. "He has a genius for 
doing what he considers the right thing at the wrong time and 
in the wrong way, so that his zeal does more harm than good. 


Bishop Doane, of Albany, with a better understanding of Bishop 


Coxe, said :* 

: 

It is, I think, only just and fair to say that many of us, _ 

from time to time, have regretted the persistent and somewhat 
violent utterances of the Bishop against the innovations upon 
the doctrine and order of the Catholic Church by the Bishop 
of Rome. But it is right also to say that they were the almost 
irresistable utterances of a man who knew primitive theology 
so well that every intellectual and spiritual faculty in his 
nature was galled by the modern assumptions and contentions 


_ which so far destroyed that, in some cases, they about denied, 
_ the Faith. . . . He was the most protestant of Catholics in his 
4 detestation of everything Roman, and the most Catholic of 
J Protestants in his devotion to the Primitive Church. . . . No 
iv Bishop, among us all, has been so widely known as he, as poet, © 


scholar, polemic writer; and no man that I ever knew had 
given him by nature, and then consecrated by grace, more 
varied gifts; nor have I ever known anyone who had more 
absolutely and accurately, more promptly and instinctively, at 
his command, not only all the gifts and graces of thought and 
speech, but all the resources of a very wide, rich, rare learn-— 
ing in things both sacred and profane. . 7 


Bishop Henry G. Potter said :** 


No figure, I venture to think, has vanished out of our 
American ecclesiastical horizon more interesting, more stimu-_ “ 
lating, more lovable. It is little to say of Bishop Coxe that he 
was picturesque, inexhaustibly fresh, and original. He was all _ 
these, in a degree which makes his departure the quenching of 
a rare and brilliant light. But, unlike many persons of merely 
striking qualities, he had a deep substratum of lofty motives, of | 
fearless courage, of large and various learning, of blameless _ : 
and beautiful behaviour; and, best of all, of profound and un- 
bending convictions which surely we who remember them can _ 
never cease to love and honor. His very faults, if faults they _ 
could be called, were those which leaned to virtue’s side, and | 
for myself I must confess that they were, some of of them, traits 
*4The Church Eclectic, p. 391, 1876. 


“Albany Diocesan Journal, pp. 66-67, 1896. 
*6New York Diocesan Journal, p. 142, 1896. 
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which I have often thought we who were his brethren could 
well afford to exchange for more thrifty and more comfortable 
virtues. He was impulsive, if you choose. He was not always 
reserved or chastened in his speech. He had often a hot scorn 
of falsehood and wrong, of arrogant claims, and of insolent 

and unwarranted pretensions, which found expressions in 
words as keen and fiery as his thought. Yes, but it was not 
the heat of new passion, nor the tawdry declamation of a 
rhetorician. He knew whereof he affirmed, and his ample 
stores of various and genuine learning abundantly reinforced 
the positions which, from time to time, he felt himself called 
upon to take. A preacher of singular eloquence, a chief pastor 
of apostolic tenderness, fidelity, and assiduity; a scholar of 
exceptional attainments; a Christian gentleman, the charm of 
whose presence and bearing who that ever knew them will 
forget ?—-verily his departure is a loss which we may not soon 
hope to repair. 


There are many other tributes of the time, from Bishops and 
Clergy who knew Bishop Coxe well; all bearing the same general 
testimony to his abilities, character, and service. What they said then 
remains true today, in a remarkable degree. . . . Bishop Coxe’s life was 
so transparently clear and pure; his writings were so direct and under- 
standable; that time has revealed no trait nor meaning that was not 
apparent while he walked among us and ministered his talents in our 
behalf. Bishop Brent, writing of Calvary Church, New York, thirty 
years after Bishop Coxe’s death, and sixty years after he left New 
York, said of his ministry there that his “powerful influence—lives in 
Calvary to the present moment.”** That “powerful influence” lives in 
the Church today ; in Bishop Coxe’s poems and prose, in the impress of 
a soul that is imperishable. 
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Places, by A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 
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New York. Buffalo; Martin Taylor. 1876. 
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An Introduction to Historic Reading and Study. By A. 

Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. Chicago; 

A. C. McClurg and Co. 1887. 

Problems of American Civilization; their Practical Solution 

the Pressing Christian Duty of Today. New York; the Baker, 

Taylor and Co. 1888. (Includes Bishop Coxe’s Article on 

Ultramontanism). 

Holy Writ and Modern Thought. A Review of Times and 

Teachers. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New 

York; E. P. Dutton and Co. 1892. 

The Satolli Letters. The Jesuit Party in American Politics 

Exposed and Expounded in Letters to the Ablegate. By A. 

Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. Boston; 

American Citizen Company. 1894. 

Christian Ballads. By Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D. D., LL. D. 

A New Edition with Additions. Milwaukee; The Young 

Churchman Co. 1901. 

. The Paschal. Poems for Passion-Tide and Easter, by A. Cleve- 

land Coxe. Fourth Edition. Milwaukee; The Young Church- 

man Co. 1908. 

36. The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Edited by A. Cleveland Coxe, 
Bishop of Western New York. Buffalo; The Christian 

Literature Co. 1885-1887. 


Besides the above principal writings of Bishop Coxe, 
there are listed: 


L’Episcopat de l’Occident. Paris, 1874. 

Elements of Ecclesiography (serial). Hartford, 1874. 
Eucharistica, by Bishop Wilberforce. Adapted to the Ameri- 
can Church. New York. 1842. 

The Immaculate Conception, by Laborde (Abbe). Translated, 
with Notes. Philadelphia, 1855. 

Poems of Rev. William Croswell; Edited, with Memoir. 1860. 
The Papacy, by Abbe Guette. Translated. New York, 1866. 
Moderate Episcopacy, by Archbishop Leighton. Edited. New 
York. 1868. 
Poems of Bishop Burgess, with a critical review. 1869. sy _ 


In addition, there appeared, during Bishop Coxe’s life 
time, a large number of sermons, addresses, lectures, and 
articles, in the general and diocesan and Church papers and 
other periodicals. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE DIOCESE OF ARKANSAS >> 
1861-1865, AND BISHOP HENRY C. LAY PAPERS 


With Introduction and Notes by Henry T. Shanks 


T the outbreak of the American Civil War, Arkansas was a 
part of the missionary bishopric of the Southwest. When the 
state seceded from the Union in 1861, Bishop Henry C. Lay, 

the missionary bishop of that region, offered his resignation to the North- 
ern Church’s presiding bishop. At the same time he promised the corre- _ 
sponding officer of the Southern Church to continue his services in Ar- 
kansas. The Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States 
was organized in July, 1861. In November of the next year the par- 
ishes of Arkansas formed a diocese, elected Lay as their bishop, and 
requested affiliation with the Confederate Church. At the Augusta meet- 
ing of the General Council two weeks later this request was granted. 

At the close of the war and upon the abandonment of the Southern 
Church as a separate organization, Arkansas again became a part of the 
missionary bishopric of the Southwest and Lay assumed the title which 
he held before the secession of Arkansas. On August 24-27, 1871, the 
present diocese was formed.’ 

In Bishop vans eregh at the University of North Carolina are 


a 1) A Journal of the Primary Convention of Arkansas, 
Nov. 1-3, 1862. 
<a Sie 2) Constitution of the Diocese of Arkansas. 
3) Canons of the Diocese of Arkansas. 

we ieee Journal of the Council of Arkansas, May 13-17, 1863, 
with an “Addendum.” 

5) Bishop Lay’s Address to the Council, 1863. 


These items which were copied from Bishop Lay’s Journal, 1662- 
1863, along with a letter he wrote his wife during the meeting of the 
council in 1863, contribute sufficiently to the history of the diocese of 


1The proceedings of the journals of the 1871 and succeeding conventions have — , 


been published. 
2Portions of Bishop Lay’s Journal were published in the Atlantic Monthly, 
CXLIX (Feb., March, 1932), 166-172, 333-340. In these two articles, Bishop Lay + 
gives interesting pictures of his experiences with Sherman and Grant, both ; 
whom permitted him to pass through their lines to and from Huntsville, Alabama, 


in 1864. 
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Arkansas to justify their publication. Wherever Bishop Lay’s diary 
adds anything to these council meetings I have inserted the information 
in the footnotes. 

Sometimes the spelling and punctuation in the manuscript seem 
inconsistent. These errors were probably due to Bishop Lay’s haste in 
copying them. I have reproduced the spelling and punctuation as they 
appear in the original. 

November Ist, A. D. 1862, 

There being twelve organized parishes of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in this state, viz: the several parishes at Little Rock, Fort Smith, 
Van Buren, Fayetteville, Hawkstone, Pine Bluff, Helena, Lake Village, 
Camden, Arkadelphia, Washington, Spring Hill: and St. John’s Phil- 
lips County: and there being resident, and having Parochial Cures, six 
Presbyters, viz: Rev. J. Sandels, Rev. William C. Stout, Rev. R. W. 
Trimble, Rev. J. M. Curtis, Rev. Otis Hackett, and Rev. J. T. Wheat, 
D. D.—the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Lay, D. D., having jurisdiction as 
Missionary Bishop—the Standing Committee, upon the recommendation 
of the Bishop, issued a call for a primary Convention with the view of 
organizing a Diocese and applying for admission into the General Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church to be held at Augusta, Georgia, 
on the 12th Inst. 

In compliance with which call there met in Christ Church, Little 
Rock, on Saturday, the Ist day of November, A. D. 1862, the follow- 

ing named Clergymen: 

Rev. J. M. Curtis, Rector at Camden, a 
Rev. W. C. Stout, Rector at Hawkstone, ” 
Rev. R. W. Trimble, Rector at Pine Bluff, 
Rev. J. T. Wheat, Rector at Little Rock, ; ; 
and Lay Delegates from Camden, Hawkstone, Pine Bluff, L ittle <i 
and Fort Smith. There being a majority of the six Presbyters present, 
and five of their Parishes represented, the Convention was organized oo 
by the election of Rev. J. T. Wheat, D. D., as Chairman and L. E. 
Barber as Secretary. 

On motion of the Rev. R. W. Trimble: It was resolved that the 
Chair appoint a committee on credentials: whereupon the Chair ap- 
pointed the Rev. R. W. Trimble and Hon. Daniel Ringo. 

. The committee on examination of the credentials submitted to them 
reported that the following persons were entitled to seats as Lay Dele- 
gates, viz. 


PRIMARY CONVENTION OF ARKANSAS.* 


8The journal of these proceedings were taken from Bishop Lay’s Journal, 
1862-1863. 
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From Christ Church, Little Rock—J. H. Crease, D. Ringo mt ; 


L. E. Barber. 
From Fort Smith—R. M. Johnson. 
From Hawkstone—John Wassell. 


From Pine Bluff—W. A. Cantrell and R. Clements. 

From Camden—Weldon E. Wright. 

All of whom except Mr. Crease were present. 

On motion of the Rev. W. C. Stout, it was resolved that the Chair 

appoint a committee to prepare and present to the Convention a Con- 

stitution and Canons for the Council of the Diocese of the State of Ar-— 

kansas. The Chair appointed the Rev. Mr. Stout, Rev. R. W. Trim- | 

ble and Mr. L. E. Barber. : 
On motion, the Convention adjourned until 8% o’clock A. M. on © 

Monday. 


Sunday, Nov. 2nd. | 
Divine Service, and the Holy Communion celebrated. Convention | 
Sermon by the Rev. I. M. Curtis. 


i Monday Morning, Nov. 3rd, A. D. 1862. 
Convention met. = 
Present: Rev. J. T. Wheat, D. D., Chairman; L. E. Barber, Sec- © 
retary. 

And all the Clergy and Lay Delegates as on Saturday except Mr. 
Johnson. 
Rev. W. C. Stout, from the committee, to prepare and report a Con- — 
stitution of the Council for the Diocese of Arkansas. On motion of © 
Rev. Mr. Trimble, the Constitution as reported was unanimously — 
adopted. 
Whereupon the Clergy and Lay Delegates from the several Par- 
ishes proceeded to organize the Protestant Episcopal Church of the | 


the Convention, and unanimously elected the following officers of the 
Council : 
Rev. J. T. Wheat, D. D., President. 
Welden E. Wright, Treasurer. 
L. E. Barber, Secretary. 
Rev. Dr. Wheat, Rev. Mr. Stout, Rev. Mr. Trimble, Hon. D. — 
Ringo and L. E. Barber were elected members of the Standing Com- | 
mittee. 
Rev. J. T. Wheat, Rev. W. C. Stout, and Rev. J. M. Curtis were 
— elected Clerical Delegates, and Doct. John Seay, L. B. Shepard and D. 
Ringo, Lay Delegates to the General Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Confederate States. 
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=t State of Arkansas into a Diocese, under the Constitution as adopted by 


a 


JourRNAL oF THE ANNUAL CoUNCIL OF THE DrocEsE OF ARKANSAS, _ 


ge On motion of Hon. Daniel Ringo, seconded by Mr. Wassell: 

of the Diocese of Arkansas: Whereupon, after silent prayer by the 
members, the Council proceeded to an election, which resulted in the 
nomination, unanimously, by the Clerical members, of the Rt. Rev. 
Henry C. Lay, D. D., and the concurrence therein, unanimously, by 
the Lay members: And the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Lay was thereupon de- 
clared to be unanimously elected Bishop of Arkansas. 


tary be a Committee to inform the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Lay of his election 
as Bishop and to solicit his acceptance. : 


adopted : 


makes it impossible for us to pledge with confidence a sufficient sup-— 
port to a Bishop. 


to do all in his power to secure a support for the Bishop, and will use 
his best efforts to induce all Churchmen to cooperate in this effort. 


Diocesan we do nevertheless request him to continue his Episcopal 
jurisdiction over this Diocese. 


Henry C. Lay, D. D. 


ond Wednesday in May, A. D. 1863. 


Sine Die to-night after Evening Service. 


No further business appearing, the Council, on motion of Rev. Mr. 7 
rimble, adjourned Sine Die. 


for the Diocese of Arkansas held at Christ Church, Little Rock, on 
the 13th day, being the second Wednesday in May, A. D. 1863, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution adopted at the organization of the Council. 
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Resolved: That the Council now proceed to the election of a Bishop 


On motion of Mr. Trimble, ordered that the President and Secre- tie 


Rev. Mr. Stout presented the following resolutions, which were | ‘ 


Resolved: That the present disturbed condition of the country i 


Resolved: That each member of this Council will feel himself bound 
Resolved: That if the Bishop elect should not accept our call as 


Resolved: That these Resolutions be communicated to the Rt. Rev. 


On motion of Rev. Mr. Stout, ordered that the next regular meet- ws 


On motion of Mr. Curtis: Resolved—, that this Council adjourn 
The Council then adjourned until after Evening Service. 


Monday Evening the Council met. Present as in the morning. a 


May 13-17, as Copiep 1n BisHop Lay’s JourNaL, 1862-18634 


At a meeting of the Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


4A brief report of these proceedings was published in The Church Intelligencer 
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After morning service,® the Rt. Rev. H. C. Lay, D. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese, called the Council to order. 

On call of the roll, the following Clergymen answered to their 
names : 

The Rev. J. M. Curtis, the Rev. W. C. Stout and the Rev. R. W. 
Trimble. 

On call of Parishes, Lay Delegates from the following churches pre- 
sented their credentials: Christ Church, Little Rock; St. John’s Church, 
Camden; Grace Church, Washington; Hawkstone Parish, Perry | 
County; Trinity Church, Pine Bluff; and St. Michael’s Church, Arka- 
delphia. 

There being a quorum present, according to the Constitution, the 
President declared the Council of the Diocese of Arkansas organized. 

The Council proceeded to the election of a President, which re- 
sulted in the election of the Rev. W. C. Stout. 

L. E. Barber was elected Secretary. 

M. Peek, Lay Delegate for St. John’s Church, Camden, presented 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted :— Resolved, 
That the 5th rule of order be amended by adding the following words: 

“Except the Committee on Finance, which shall consist of two Lay _ 
Delegates (if there be so many) from each parish represented.” : 

The Secretary moved that so much of the 3rd rule of order as : 


postponed the election of Treasurer until after the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, be dispensed with, and that the Council now proceed 
to such election. Which motion was lost. 
The President appointed the Rev. R. W. Trimble. 
On motion of Judge Ringo, the Council adjourned until 8% o’clock 
tomorrow morning.°® 


The Council met to The Bishop 
After prayers, by the Bishop, the proceedings were read and approved. 
The Standing Committee made the following report: ‘That no 
business having been presented to them, they did not organize until the 
13th day of May, A. D. 1863, at which time the Rev. William C. Stout 
was elected President, and L. E. Barber Secretary. 
That on that day, the testimonials of the Rev. Reginald Heber 
Murphy, deacon and candidate for Priests orders, were laid before 
them ; on consideration whereof they signed the canonical certificates. : 
L. E. BarBer, Sec’y. 
W. C. Stout, Pres’t.” 


A = 5Rev. W. C. Stout preached and Bishop Lay administered Communion. Journal, e 
1862-63, May 13. 
SAt the evening service of the thirteenth, Rev. J. M. Curtis preached. Lay’s 

Journal, May 13. 
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The Rev. Mr. Murphy appeared and took his seat. 
The Bishop announced the following Regular Committees : 


On the State of the Church—Rev. Messrs. Curtis, Stout and Trim- _ 


On Canons—Rev. Mr. Stout, Messrs. Ringo and Peek. 

On Finance—Messrs. Barber, Ringo, Seay, Smith, Cook, Kings- 
bury, Bell, Anderson and Wassell. 

On Elections—Rev. R. W. Trimble, Messrs. Williams and Wright. 

On New Parishes—Messrs. Kingsbury, Crease, Wright. 


On Unfinished Business—Rev. Mr. Murphy, Messrs. Carter and 
Peek. 


Mr. Seay presented the following resolution, which was unani-— 


mously adopted : 

“Resolved: That Lieut. Gen’l. Holmes be respectfully invited to 
take a seat in this council.” The Secretary moved that in absence of 
the Lay members of the Committee on Elections, others be appointed ; 


which motion was adopted; and the Chair appointed members of said 
Committee. 


The Committee on Elections made the following report: “That — 
upon examination of the certificates presented, we find the following 


named gentlemen entitled to seats as Lay Delegates, viz: 


ston Parish. 
R. L. Cook and D. Williams, Delegates for St. Michael’s Parish. 


George Kingsbury, James Carder, M. L. Bell, S. S. Anderson and 
W. R. Epic, Delegates for Trinity Parish. 


J. H. Crease, D. Ringo and L. E. Barber, Delegates for Christ 


Parish. 


Parish. 
ing service.’ 
After Morning service, the Council resumed its session. 
The Bishop then delivered his address.* 
The Secretary presented the following resolution, which, 
seconded, was unanimously adopted: ’ 
Resolved: That so much of the Bishop’s address as relates to the 
raising of Diocesan funds, and to the incorporation of the Trustees of 
the Diocese, be referred to the Committee on Finance. 


TLay preached on “Gifts to Men,” Journal, May 14. 
8See below. 
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The Rev. Mr. Stout presented the following resolutions, which, 
being seconded, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved: That so much of the Bishop’s address as relates to the 
repeal of Art. IX, Section 3, of the Constitution, be referred to the | 
Committee on Canons. 

Resolved: That the Committee on Canons be instructed to inquire 
whether any change is needed in the provisions of Canon II, Section 2, 
touching the credentials of Lay Delegates. 

The Rev. Mr. Curtis presented the following resolution, which was © 
seconded and then unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That the Bishop’s address in general be referred to the © 
Committee on the State of the Church. ; 

On motion of Mr. Anderson, it was resolved that when the Coun- | 
cil adjourn, it shall stand adjourned until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

On motion of Daniel Ringo, so much of the 3rd Rule of Order as a 
prescribed that the election of Treasurer should be after the report of _ 
the Committee on Finance was suspended. 

On motion, it was resolved that the Council now proceed to the 
election of Treasurer. 

Mr. William B. Wait was nominated by the Secretary. By unani- 
mous vote the ballot with dispensed with, and Mr. Wait was weil 
mously elected, viva voce, Treasurer of the Council. : 

Mr. Peek presented the following resolution, which, on being sec- 
onded, was unanimously adopted: 7. 

Resolved: That a special committee of Three be appointed by the me . 
President to inquire into the expediency of printing the Journals of the | - 
Council in pamphlet form, and also into the mode of raising the means 
of paying for the same. vy J 

The President appointed Messrs. Peek, Barber and am the special 
Committee. 

On motion, the Council then adjourned.® 7 
os —<* Friday Morning, May 15, 1863. 

The Council met pursuant to adjournment. 

After prayers by the Bishop, the following resolution was presented 
by Mr. Crease, and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That the Committee on New Parishes be instructed to 
revise the list of parishes as published i in the last journal, and to report 
whether any change is needed in such enumeration. 

The Bishop called for parochial reports, which were presented. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Finance presented their report, 


®Rev. R. W. Trimble preached at this service. Lay’s Journal, May 14. a — 
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with accompanying resolutions, which, after discussion, was recommitted 
to the Committee. 


Committee, which resulted in the election of Rev. Messrs. J. T. Wheat, 
> R. W. Trimble and W. C. Stout, and D. Ringo and L. E. Barber. 
On motion of Rev. W. C. Stout, it was resolved that the el 


Council. 

' The Council then took recess until after Morning Service.’® 
After Morning Service, the Council proceeded to the election of 
Clerical and Lay Delegates to the General Council; which resulted in — 

the election of Rev. Dr. Wheat, Rev. W. C. Stout and Rev. C. M. Cur- 
is as Clerical Delegates, and Rev. Mr. Trimble, Rev. Mr. Sandels and 
Rev. , John 
Seay and Marion W. Lewis as Lay Delegates, and T. C. Peek, A. G. 
Brown and S. G. Guffeth as alternatives. 

The Bishop announced that he appointed the Rev. Mr. Sandels to 
preach the Council sermon at its next session. 

The Council proceeded to the election of the Trustees of the Dio- 
- cese, which resulted in the election of Hon. Daniel Ringo and Gordon 
N. Peary. 

The Council adjourned until 4 o’clock P.M. 

The Council met, the Rev. Mr. Stout, President, presiding. 

After prayer by the President, the Chairman of the Committee on — 
_ Finance made their report, on the resolution of Dr. Seay referred to 

The Chairman of the Committee on Finance made a further re- — 


Resolved: That the several ministers in this Diocese be requested 
to take up a collection in some day to be selected by them respectively, 
giving previous notice thereof, for the purpose of raising a fund for the 
_ relief of disabled clergymen and the widows and orphans of deceased 
_ clergymen. That they transmit the amounts collected to the Treasurer, 
who shall invest it in Bonds or Stocks of the Confederate States. Mr. 
Peek, chairman of the special committee on printed . . ., reported 
that the Committee had come to the conclusion that it is inexpedient to 
print the journals of the Council at this time. 

ie Mr. Peek, a member of the Committee on Canons to which the 
subject had been referred, reported the following amendment of the 

4 Constitution : 
10Rev. C. M. Curtis preached and Bishop Lay baptized three children. Journal, 


May 15. 
11S¢e below. 
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On motion, the Council proceeded to the election of the Standing i 


will proceed to the election of Clerical and Lay Delegates to the General _ 


port, accompanyed by the following resolution, which was adopted: Pa ae 
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_ Resolved: That Sec. 3, IX Art. Cons. be so amended as to read 
as follows: 

“In all Parochial elections, none shall be entitled to vote, but 
males of the age of twenty-one years, members of the Parish.” 

The vote being taken on the amendment by orders, each order 
unanimously adopted the amendment. 

Mr. Peek, a member of the Committee on Canons, to which the 
subject had been referred, reported the following amendment of the 
canons : 

Amend Section 2, Canons, by adding the following: “Provided 
that certificates signed by either Warden or Rector shall be sufficient 
evidence of election of Delegates,” which was adopted. 

The Council adjourned until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Saturday, 9 o’Clock A. M. 


The Council met after Morning Service.**? The Bishop presiding. 

‘The minutes were read and approved. 

The following parochial reports were read :7* 

Rev. Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Committee on the State of the 
Church, presented their report, which was read.** 

Mr. Crease, Chairman of the Committee on New Parishes, pre- 
sented a report, which was read, accompanyed by the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved: That the Secretary be directed to drop from the roll of 
Parishes the following Parishes, viz: 

Parish, Spring Hill. 

| St. Paul’s Church, Fayetteville. ee 
3 


St. John’s Church, Phillips County. 

The following resolution, presented by the Committee on Finance, 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That D. Ringo, J. Wassell and L. E. Barber be, and 
they are hereby appointed a committee to draft and present to the 
Legislature, at its next session, an act incorporating the Trustees of the 
Diocese of Arkansas. 

The Committee on Finance presented their report, which was read, 
and the following resolutions, which were, on motion, adopted : 

Resolved: That the Trustees of the Diocese be authorized and re- 
quested to appoint such person or persons as they may deem fit and 
proper to act as collecting agents; whose duty it shall be to present the 
subject of endowing the Episcopate, fully and fairly to the churchmen 


12°Morning prayer without sermon.” Lay’s Journal, May 16. pee 
18These reports were not included by Bishop Lay. ge ont 
14See below. 
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and friends of the church in this Diocese, and solicit such donations, in 
money and notes, as they may be willing to contribute, and forward the 
same to W. B. Wait, Treas. of the Council at Little Rock. 

Resolved: That the Wardens of the organized parishes in the Dio- 
cese, and such persons as the minister may unite with them, be also re- 
quested to act as collecting agents. 

Resolved: That in the opinion of the Council the agents would have 
the way better prepared before them, if the Bishop would issue an 
address upon the subject for distribution. 

Resolved: That the Clergy in the Diocese be requested to address 
their Congregations in reference to this matter at such time as in their 
discretion may seem best. 

Mr. Peek presented the following resolution, which, being seconded, 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That it is the opinion of this Council that the sum of 
at least ten thousand dollars should be raised by the church in this 
Diocese during the present year for the permanent endowment of the 
_ Episcopate; and that we, the members of this Council, pledge the ut- 
most of our individual efforts to the attainment of that end. 

Rev. Mr. Murphy, from the Committee on Unfinished Business, 
verbally reported that upon examination, they find no unfinished busi- 
_ ness remaining, but to determine the time and place of the next regular 
: meeting of the Council. 

. On motion of Rev. Mr. Murphy, it was determined that the next 
regular meeting of the Council be held on the 2d Thursday of May, 

A. D. 1864, in Christ Church, Little Rock.® 

motion, 

Resolved: That the Council having now finished its business, stand 

adjourned until after Evening Service tomorrow, when it will be reas- 

sembled, not for the purposes of business but that its members may re- 

ceive the parting words and final instructions of their beloved Bishop. 


After Evening Service. 
The Council met reassembled in front of the chancel, when, after 
a short address by the Bishop, it was declared adjourned Sine Die. 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred so much of the 
15"7 administered H. Commn. to 80 persons—the largest ever known in the 


diocese.” Lay's Journal, May 17. 


16S¢ee above. 


Sunday, May 17, A. D. 1863. 


L. E. Barser, Sec’y. 


Report of CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE-ENDOWMENT, a 
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Bishop’s address as relates to the raising of Diocesan funds, respect- 
fully report that they fully concur in the views expressed by the Bishop 
, as to the importance of raising sufficient funds to endow the Episcopate. 
They cannot doubt, if a liberal endowment is realized, that it will exact 
a controlling influence for good upon the future welfare and success of 
the Church in this Diocese. They therefore earnestly hope that the 
special agents, to whose hands this duty may be committed, will devote 


e themselves with energy and zeal to the work, that the clergy and laity 
n may cordially unite in aiding their efforts, and that all to whom an 
appeal shall be made whether Churchmen or friends of the Church may 
. feel it a privilege to make liberal donations. 
J The committee present herewith such resolutions as they believe 
will carry out the views entertained by the Council as to the means 
best calculated to insure success. 
L. E. BarsBer, Chairman. 
is 
. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, ON Dr. Seay’s RESOLUTION." 
: The Committee on Finance beg leave to report, in reference to the 
;, resolution offered by Mr. Seay, and referred to them, that previous to 
‘ a consideration of the subject involved in the resolution, a communi- 
- cation had been addressed to the Chairman of this Committee by the 
Bishop, in which he had acknowledged, in addition to many benefac- 
ct tions from members of the church, the receipt of sundry sums of money 
y, for his support: From members of the church in Little Rock, $175; 
in Camden, $150; in Spring Hill, $20; in Arkadelphia, $290; in Pine 
Bluff, $300; from a source unnamed, $10. And in a conversation be- 
id tween the Bishop and the Chairman of this Committee, since the refer- 
- ence of the resolution, he has expressed a cheerful willingness to rely 
* for his support upon the willing contributions of the members of the 
Dp. church during the next canonical year, not doubting that an equal con- 


tribution will be made in the future, if not a greater than in the past, 
by those parishes already named; and that others will also add their 
mite. Your Committee have therefore concluded to respond to the reso- 
er lution under consideration by urging with earnestness upon the several 
parishes and churches, that they make good the faith reposed in them 
by the Bishop, and this Committee, by making from time to time liberal 
contributions for his support. 


L. E. BarBer, Chairman. 
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Diocese organized Nov. 1, 1862. Admitted same month into union 
with Pro. Epis. Church in Confederate States, Rt. Rev. H. C. Lay, 
D. D., elected Bishop. Accepted. 


8 From Report oF COMMITTEE ON STATE OF CHURCH. oat 1, 


Statistics for five parishes: =<" 
Pupils in Sunday 224. 
Contributions—Com. Alms............... $1,001.80 
Diocesan Missions... 183.15 
Recommend : 
Endowment of Episcopate raising relief funds for disabled clergy, 
The rearing and educating of a native ministry. pwr ee ce 
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ADDENDUM!?® 


This Convention of 1863 was the last that was held in Arkansas 
during the war. 

During the month of June in this same year the Bishop of Ar- 
kansas made a partial visatation of Louisiana, in Morehouse Parish, 
confirming three persons in the Church of the Redeemer, nineteen per- 
sons, all negroes, at Harrison and Duval’s Quarter and eighteen per- 
sons at Bastrass. 

Renewing this visitation in July, he confirmed sixteen persons in 
Shreveport, two persons in Trinity Church, De Soto, and sixteen per- 
sons in Alexandria. He also visited other congregations, and so travel- 
ing by chance conveyance. Sometimes on horseback and sometimes on 
foot, he reached the mouth of Red River. 

The rapid occupation of Arkansas by hostile forces hindering his 
return, and fearing a renewal of imprisonment, Bishop Lay crossed 
the Mississippi in a skiff and after many adventures found his way to 
Virginia. 

In June, 1864, he proceeded to Georgia, attending the meetings of 
the Committee on the Revision of the Prayer Book, assisting at the 
funeral of Bishop Polk, officiating at many places, Fort Sumpter in- 
18See above. 


19This was added by Bishop Lay after the war. 
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He then con- 
sented, at the invitation of the Bishop of Georgia, to assume the over- 
sight of the Chaplaincies in the Army of the Tennessee, and joined that 


cluded, where he witnessed the attack on Fort Johnson. 


army about the time it fell back upon Atlanta. He held no commis- 
sion, but was recognized by common consent as “Missionary Bishop to 
the Army of the Tennessee.” 

The Rev. Dr. C. T. Quintard, that most zealous and efficient of 
Amny Chaplains, associated himself with the Bishop, occupying to- 
gether a tent at Head Quarters, and messing with General Shoup, the 
Chief of Staff, throughout the siege. Numerous services were held, 
chiefly in Hospitals and in the open air. Many were also confirmed on 
sick beds, under an arbour, and sometimes, at an unexpected encounter, 
under the shade of a tree on the roadside, including Gen. Hood, Com- 
mander in chief, officers of various grades, and privates. 

The Bishop continued with the army or in its vicinity, until the 
march of Sherman to the sea-coast. Then, with a courtesy which the 


recipient remembers with grateful appreciation, the Federal comman-— 


ders Sherman and Grant gave him a safe-conduct, and without exact- 
ing any parole, allowed him to pass through their armies, and to re- 
enter the Confederate lines at City Point in November, 1864. Presently 
he had need to find a refuge for his family, and at the close of the war 
was resident in Lincolnton, North Carolina. 


EpiscopaL AppRESS—ARKANSAS, 1863.?° 


Brethren of the Clergy and of the Laity: 


feeble diocese are permitted amid these troublous times to meet in con- 
sultation touching the interests of Christ’s Holy Church. I greet you 
in the Lord, and humbly pray that by his grace you may be enabled in 
this day of small things to lay a good and sure foundation for all time 
to come. It becomes us to remember that we are likely to impress 
upon this diocese in its infancy the character which it will bear in its 
mature age. May it ever exhibit a holy zeal tempered with grave so- 
briety, and harmonize with its love for all Catholic truth, an enlarged 
sympathy with all Christian goodness. 

Upon the 20th day of June, 1861, I put forth a Pastoral letter to 
be read in the congregations, in which an account was given of the con- 
dition of affairs at that date. 

It is proper to resume the narrative at this point. 
During the period of nearly two years which has thus elapsed, 
many hindrances have interrupted our common labours. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the members of this young and 7 
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fall and winter of 1861, my own health was very feeble, and after that 
severe domestic trials, detention within the enemy’s lines, and the gen- 
eral disturbance of the country prevented me from bestowing that as- 
siduous attention upon the people of my charge which I desire to give. 
I have been so unfortunate also in traveling as to be robbed of a valise 
containing the journal of two years, so that my record of 1861 is far 
from perfect. About the Ist of October, 1861, I crossed the Missis- 
sippi, and in the course of that month attended an adjourned Conven- 
tion of the several dioceses in the Confederate States, held at Colum- 
S. C. 

At this convention a constitution was prepared and ordered to be 
submitted for ratification to the several diocesan conventions. It adopted 
the word Council as more appropriate than convention for our eccle- 
siastical legislatures, and provided for the assembling of the first “Gen- 
eral Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate 
States of America.” 

Oct" 22. I received notice from the Bishop of Georgia of the depo- 
sition from the ministry of John G. Downing, a Presbyter of that dio- 
cese. 

Nov. 3. In the Church of the Nativity, Huntsville, Alabama, I 
preached twice, administered the Holy Communion, and at the request 
of the Standing Committee confirmed ten persons. 

Nov. 10. In Christ Church, Little Rock, preached twice, baptized 
an infant and confirmed one person. 

Dec. 14. Visited Fayetteville, preached five times, baptized two in- 
fants and administered the Holy Communion. 

Dec. 29. I received, through the flag of truce, from the Presiding 
Bishop of the Church in the United States, a request for my consent to 
the consecration of the Rev. W. Bacon Stephens, D. D., Assistant 
Bishop-Elect of the diocese of Pennsylvania. In common with a ma- 
jority of the Bishops in the Confederacy, I withheld this assent, upon 
the ground that we had ceased to be Bishops of that Church. 

During the winter I officiated very constantly in Fort Smith and 
Van Buren. In the former place I confirmed three persons, and in the 
latter confirmed one person and baptized two infants. 

During the latter part of February, 1862, the community was 
thrown into much confusion by the advance of the Federal army, and 
I made arrangements to remove my family to a place of greater se- 
curity. 

Feb. 18. I committed to the grave the body of my son, Thomas 
Atkinson. It was a dark and lonely day, a time of public apprehension 
when I could not call on friends to aid me. I buried him with no other 


help than that of my domestics, and myself read the office for the dead. 
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_ Before leaving Fort Smith I assented to the consecration of the 
Rev. R. H. Wilmer, D. D., Bishop-Elect of Alabama. I had proposed 
_ to assist at the consecration of this beloved friend and brother, but did 
not receive timely notice. Personally, no one could be more acceptable 
as the first Bishop in the new order of things than Bishop Wilmer. I 
trust that the diocese of which I was for many years a member may be 
largely blessed and prospered under his judicious and energetic adminis- 
tration. 

It deserves to be mentioned that this consecration preceded the 
adoption of our ecclesiastical constitution. In the absence of any spe- 
cific code touching Episcopal elections and consecrations, strict regard 
was had to the rules of the ancient church which require the assent of 
the Bishops of the Province, and the same order was observed. So far 
as circumstances permitted, which prescribed under the old constitution 
canons. 

March 2. At Fort Smith, baptized an infant. 

March 16. In Christ Church, Little Rock, I preached twice, con- 
firmed fifteen persons and addressed them. During the week following 
I preached four times. 

April 6. In Memphis, preached three times. I here found Bishop 
Otey in very feeble health. An arrangement had been made for him 
and myself to supply such Episcopal services as might be needed in the 
diocese of Louisiana, the feeble condition of his health forbidding any 
exertion. It was agreed that I should, after conveying my family to 
Huntsville, return in three days to Memphis and proceed to New Or- 
leans. 

April 8. I passed Corinth on the night after the battle of Shiloh 
and came to Huntsville. 

April 11. On waking I was informed that the enemy in large force 
had possession of the town. So unexpected was their coming that very 
few were able to make their escape. For nearly five months Huntsville 
remained in the possession of the Federal army, and its citizens were 
subjected to such indignities and wrongs as they have everywhere in- 
flicted on the helpless. For two weeks of this period I was imprisoned, 
in common with eleven citizens of the town, arrested as hostages; most 
of the time I was in solitary confinement under guard. The twelve 
prisoners subsequently published a statement, the substance of which has 
been generally circulated through the public journals. 

After the first month had passed, the Rector of the parish resumed 
the public services of the Church (the prayer for the President being 
disused) and I read prayers and preached on many occasions. My 
earnest advice to the clergy is not to permit themselves to be detained 
within the Federal lines if escape be practicable. Should they, how- 
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ever, be so detained, I think it better to omit the state prayers than to 
deprive the people altogether of the public services of religion. I am 
sure that no one in Huntsville, friend or foe, misconstrued our true po- 
sition, or supposed that we were the less loyal to the Confederate gov- 
ernment because under a resistless military power we ceased to pray 
publicly for its constituted authorities. The Church could scarcely de- 
sign to teach that for months or years we must deprive the people of 
instruction and sacred rites because a mailed hand resists the utterance 
_ of one formula. 

During this sad period another sorrow was added to us, and God 
removed from us our only daughter, a little girl of seven. In that try- 
ing season the people to whom I had so long ministered, and their lit- 
tle children, mingled their tears freely with ours, and taught us how 
genial Christian sympathy can soothe the wounds which God alone can 
heal. These dear people poured back abundantly into my bosom the 
consolations which I had often endeavoured to dispense to them in their 
troubles ; and though we sorrow much for our little ewe-lamb, we look 
to him who restored to Jairus the little damsel. The Federal army evacu- 
ated Huntsville on the 3lst of August, leaving a hundred men in the 

_ hospital who were too ill to be removed. These men supposed that our 
soldiers would retaliate upon them the injuries done to our defenseless 
people, and when in the course of the same day the shout was heard 


which announced the entrance of one of our partizan companies, one 
unfortunate died of sheer fright. The Rev. Mr. Banister hastened to 
visit them and to assure them that they were in the hands of men whom 
no provocation could tempt to play the dastard and to insult the pros- 
trate. Subsequently we visited them often, read and prayed with them. 


I baptized one soldier of an Ohio regiment and trust he entered into 
rest. 


Sept’ 18. This being the thanksgiving for victories at Manassas 
and Richmond, I preached in the Church of the Nativity, Huntsville. It 
was a joyful festival to a people so long silenced and guarded. Soon 
after, in the absence of the Rector, I baptized an adult. 

During the month following I visited Petersburg, Richmond, Co- 
lumbia, Charleston and Savannah; preaching often and forwarding with 
success the interests of our missionary’s affairs. 

Nov. 12. I attended the first General Council of the Church in 
St. Paul’s Church, Augusta. The dioceses in the Confederate States 
were represented in both houses with the exception of Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Florida. The presence of the enemy has hindered these 
from holding their Councils and acceding to the constitution, so that 
they are not yet members of our ecclesiastical confederation. 
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Nov. 14. Received from the Bishop of South Carolina notice of 
the degradation of Thomas J. Girardeau, a Presbyter of that diocese. 

Nov. 17. The Rev. D™ Wheat arrived and brought the first intelli- 
gence of the organization of this diocese and of my election as its perma- 
nent Diocesan. Subsequently the diocese was admitted into union and 
my election confirmed. 

I have not hesitated, dear brethren, to accept the relation at first es- 
tablished by others, and now made permanent by your voluntary choice. 
I ask nothing more of you than a continuance of the affection and con- 
fidence which you have given me far beyond my deserts. I can only 
assure you that my work in Arkansas has become the chief pleasure, 
as it is the great duty of my life, and the precedence which I claim 
among you is the largest share of pains and labours necessary to build 
up the Church. I am not careful touching the matters alluded to in the 
resolutions transmitted to me by your order. I seek not yours, but you, 
and am happy in the thought that “the children ought not to lay up for 
the parents, but the parents for the children’—I pray God that by his 
help I may daily become less unworthy of the office He has bestowed 
upon me in the Church, and of the place to which you have admitted 
me in your hearts. 

The General Council adjourned on the 22nd of November, after a 
session characterized by a singular exhibition of harmony and brotherly 
kindness— Our final severance from the Ecclesiastical Legislature of 
the Church in the United States was effected without one word of bit- 
terness on our part, and in the fear of God we open a new volume in 
our history. 


PREPARING TO RETURN TO ARKANSAS 


= Dec. 7. I preached in the Church of the Nativity, Huntsville, and 
by permission of the Bishop of Alabama, confirmed my brother, an officer © 
in the Confederate service. 

Dec. 14. In Christ Church, Mobile, preached twice. I would here 
express my gratitude to this congregation, its Rector and its Sunday 
school for their most generous contributions to this diocese. 

Dec. 21. I preached in Jackson, Miss., and spent a day at the resi- 
dence of Bishop Green. 

Dec. 22. Crossed the river at Vicksburg and was conveyed by 
wagon past the gunboats to the end of the railroad a few days after the 
road was broken up by the enemy. After sundry vicissitudes, I reached 
Pine Bluff, and Dec. 28, being the first Sunday after Christmas, preached 
and confirmed eight persons and addressed them. I was gratified to 
observe how this congregation has struggled on under many difficulties. 
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_ wreaths, and celebrated a Christmas festival for children at which I 
would gladly have been present. 
JanY 3°4, 1863, I reached Little Rock. The Rector of this parish, 
_ the Rev. D™ Wheat, had been sorely bowed down by sickness and dis- 
_tress— Two sons, than whom the Confederacy had no more gallant 
_ soldiers, had fallen in the defence of their country, and left him sadly 
desolate. It was arranged at Augusta that I would supply his parish 
during the winter months, and thus afford him an opportunity of rest 
and quiet among friends in North Carolina. It is matter of deep regret 
- to his parishioners and to us all that the infelicities of the times still 
hinder his return. 
. During the months of January, February and March I remained 
very constantly in Little Rock, preaching and administering the Holy 
Communion, and baptizing in the time four infants, and burying four 
persons. Most of the services were held in private houses. The se- 
_ verity of the season, the scarcity of provisions, the unulterable sufferings 
_of the army on and after its retreat from Fort Smith to Little Rock 
make this winter a memorable one— We could not complain that the 
freezing and diseased soldiers were housed in the church. For the 
scrupulous care taken of the building and the return of it without injury 
or defacement, we are under great obligation to the gentlemen of the 
Medical Staff. 

An effort was made by the ladies of the congregation to provide for 
the wants of the sick. I regret that we were not able to maintain these 
arrangements; the difficulties in the way amounted sometimes to im- 
possibilities— Still, much good was done by them. I was often in the 
hospitals, until admonished by painful experience that I had not the 
strength and health to labor as I would desire to do. It is among my 
_ greatest troubles that I have so often need to crave indulgence for physi- 
cal infirmities. 

March 22. Visited Pine Bluff, preached twice and confirmed four 
persons. 

Towards the close of Lent, the church in Little Rock was restored 
to us, and on Good Friday, 

April 3. I preached and baptized three adults— I also preached 
on Easter Eve. 

April 5. Easter. I preached twice, baptized an infant, confirmed 
four persons, and administered the Holy Communion. 

April 6. Baptized an infant, and set out upon a visitation, traveling 
horseback. 

April 8. In Princeton, preached at night in the Presbyterian Church. 


They occupy a borrowed Church, but had decorated it with festive 
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I understand that there are three Church families in this vicinity. I 
regretted that I could not visit them. 

April 10. In Camden, preached twice, and also on the next eve- 
ning. 

April 12. 1st Sunday after Easter. In the same place after early 
morning prayer I catechized the children. At the midday service, 
preached, confirmed five persons and addressed them, and administered 
the Holy Communion. In the afternoon preached to the servants, and 
at night preached again. I also preached the next morning. 

My good brother, the Rector of this parish (always affectionately 
considerate of my health and comfort), is not responsible for a multi- 
plication of services on a single day which did me some injury. Neces- 
sity obliges me to suggest in this connection that where a service for 
the servants (which I earnestly desire whenever practicable) necessi- 
tates three sermons on Sunday, catechism and confirmation be arranged 
for some other day. 

April 15. Accompanied by Mr. Curtis, I came to Falcon, and 
preached at night. I was here kindly entertained by residents, none of 
whom are of our communion. 

April 17. At Lewisville, I preached twice in the Methodist Church ; 
I also baptized eleven children, and confirmed two persons and addressed 
them. 

At this place, which I am indebted to the Rev. Mr. Murphy for 
visiting previously, I found about eight communicants. Arrangements 
are made for Mr. Murphy to hold a monthly service. 

April 18. Visited Spring Hill. I here preached five times (once 
to the negroes), confirmed three persons and addressed them and ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion. 

April 23. Visited Washington. I here preached seven times (once 
to the negroes), baptized one adult and seven children, confirmed three 
persons, and administered the Holy Communion. 

April 28. At Royston, Pike Ct’, where I found three communi- 
cants, preached in the morning, and at night to the negroes. I was 
gratified to find that domestic teachings was begun with the factory 
hands— Some of them being Georgia negroes, although ignorant of the 

Church, knew the Creed, by transmission from their fathers. 

May Ist. Came to Arkadelphia, where I found Mr. Curtis, who 
had preceded me and held services for some days previous. I preached 
four times, baptized two children, confirmed three persons and addressed 
them, and administered the Holy Communion. 

Here, as in Washington, a gratifying interest was exhibited in the 
services, and an earnest desire to secure a resident rggecsangy 
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assistance, I visited Hot ee ven ee twice, baptized two 


May 10. In Christ Church I preached twice and baptized five chil- 
dren. 

Other parishes being within the lines of the public enemy, I have 
not visited— Fayetteville is desolated, and Van Buren nearly so by re- 
peated raids. 

The parish in the latter place was plundered of a valuable com- 
munion service— Our beautiful church at Helena has been occupied as 
Post Chapel by a Unitarian, and our brethren there have been visited 
with all the inhumanities which characterize the present invasion— At 
Old Lake, Mr. Hackett has been repeatedly visited and plundered, and 
his parishioners have nearly all removed into the interior. Upon a 
general review, we find calamities to bewail, but much also to encourage 
us in those parts of the state which have escaped invasion. A partial 
summary of the two years’ labour is as follows: Adults baptized 8, 
Infants baptized 46, Confirmations 63, Funerals 4, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses 170, Holy Communion administered 20 times. 

Of the two Candidates for Orders on the list, one has died, and the 
other felt it his duty to volunteer in the army, and is now serving as a 
private. 

Our brethren in the older dioceses have evinced a kind interest in 
this trans-Mississippi region and a disposition to aid us generously. 
The committee of the House of Bishops, to whom the conduct of mis- 
sionary affairs is entrusted, have appropriated to the Bishop of Texas 
and myself severally, $1,500 salary and $2,500 for our work annually— 
I have abundant reason from the experience of the past to confide in 
the continued help and sympathy of the Church at large. 

But Brethren, I would earnestly advise you that it is our duty and 
our interest to develope our own resources and to diminish year by 
year our dependence upon outside support— Each parish should claim 
as its right and privilege, so soon as it is possible, the maintenance of its 
religious services— Let us remember that too much help serves only to 
enervate. At present the Church has supplied me so liberally with mis- 
sionary funds that I can for the next year render every necessary as- 
sistance to the clergy— Within the diocese, there has been contributed 
at my visitations, about $400, for diocesan missions. 

In order to establish the Church upon a secure basis, we have need 
to inaugurate a general system, to establish a machinery which shall 
survive our personal labours, to endow all necessary diocesan institu- 
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tions in such wise as to exempt them from the accidents of neglect and 


caprice. I would suggest as a question suitable for the consideration 
of the Council whether the time is not propitious for beginning to ac- 
cumulate those general funds which are necessary to the permanence 
of the Church. It seems desirable also that steps should be taken to 
procure an act of incorporation for the Trustees of the Diocese, pro- 
vided for by Canon XII. 

The Constitution and Canons adopted at the Primary Council are 
judicious in their general provisions. I respectfully suggest that the 
requirement of subscription in parochial elections in Art IX., Sec. 3 
of the Constitution is of doubtful expediency. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in procuring suitable mate- 
rials for the Holy Communion. I beg that the Clergy will not admit 
any substitutes for the wheaten bread and the grape wine proper to be 
used. It would be well in each parish to provide wine of the grapes 
which abound so plentifully in the forest, and I trust there are those 
who will do this for the Church. 

We have heard lately with deep regret of the death of the Rt. Rev. 
James H. Otey, D. D., Bishop of Tennessee, the oldest Bishop in the 
Confederacy. He was a child in simplicity and ingenuousness, but a 
man in boldness and uncompromizing devotion to the truth. He en- 
tered upon the Episcopate at a very early age, and performed an amount 
of labor in his own diocese and in this and other states of the South- 
west, which broke down his once stalwart frame. Much endurance 
and many sorrows marked his life: and at the last he laid down to die 
with unfriendly armies around him and with war desolating his diocese. 
I know nothing of the later period of his life, but doubt not he was sus- 
tained by that God in whom he trusted. 

In conclusion I desire to urge upon the clergy the vast importance 
of building up the elect people of God in true saintliness. There is 
danger in a missionary field like ours that we shall content ourselves 
with barely calling men to repentance. It is after they are thus called 
and elected into God’s Church that a new responsibility devolves upon 
us, that of gently leading them upwards to earnestness of Christian 
living and saintliness of will and affection. This task needs a special 
measure of gentle sympathy and of zeal mingled with prudence. We 
all feel the need of such “old disciples,” such private Christians of 
venerable saintliness as have been reared in regions of greater religious 
privilege. I think we ought to preach more than we do, to Christian 
people, and dwell more upon the experimental topics of our religion. 
I have been very much grieved to see how seldom family prayer is ob- 
served: how much unnecessary work and travel occur on Sunday ; how 
little en some of our comrinicants are in matters of expe- 
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diency and propriety. We believe in one, holy, Catholic Church: let us 


labour to make it holy in temper and practise, as well as in profession. 
Let us extend our pastorate tenderly and judiciously over those whom 
we gather into the Church: and crave for her, weight of example, even 


more than the influence of numbers. To this end, the Church system 


with its varying rites and ceremonies, fasts and festivals is most beau- 
tifully adapted. Let us carry this out fairly and fully: let us be humble _ 
enough to direct all our efforts into the channels prescribed by an old _ 
mother far wiser than any of her children: but let us remember that all — 
machinery, even that of a divine pattern, without power is inert and use- 
less. The Church is but a beautiful corpse unless the life of God be in 
the hearts of her ministers and her people. Favoured by divine provi-— 
dence with present quiet, we now address ourselves to the duty of pro- 
viding for the religious interests of God’s children. 

God grant that after another year we may assemble under happier 
auspices. We trust that ’ere then the tempest of war may have died 
away and the reign of angry passion may be broken. But if it be other- 
wise, let us endeavour to bear patiently the ills laden upon by One who | 
will not exact of us more than is right. Let us encourage among our 
people generous sentiments and manly fidelity to the cause of an op- 
pressed and unoffending people. And above all, let the calamities of 
the times lead us to distrust all human agencies and send us daily in | 
devout prayer to Him who can deliver from the nethermost hell! 


LetTrerR TO Mrs. Lay. 


My Dearest Wife, 

It is Sunday night wel I have just adjourned the Council after a 
week of excitement and labour, within eight days past I have w ritten 
two sermons & a Convention address of some length: performed the 
Baptismal service thrice & the Communion as often, a funeral, an or- 
dination with examination besides the Council affairs which occupied 
most of each day. The result has been very gratifying— I had been 
drumming up very diligently and kept the telegraph very busy on my 
return procuring leave of absence for delegates who were of the army. 
May the 10th came—a very precious anniversary—and altho’ every 
moment was occupied. I did not fail to ask God’s blessing upon you— 
It grieved me to feel that on this day we were so widely separated. 

Of the seven parochial clergy left us (Kerr & McManus make 


21There are many letters from Bishop Lay to his wife in the collection at the 
University of North Carolina; but this is the we one that relates to these docu- 
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nine) I expected five—but Mr. Sandels did not come— He was in 
Monticello, in bad health with chills— The parishes did admirably— 
__L. Rock 3 Lay delegates, P. Bluff 2, Camden 3, Arkadelphia 4, Hawk- 
stone 2. These were in general men of worth, who not merely consented 
to serve, but devoted themselves to the business with as much assiduity 
as I have ever seen on any like occasion. Our current business was 
done very methodically and well, and I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the precedents established are good. 
In my address I urged the importance of beginning at once to do 
something towards the permanent establishment of the diocese—and 
the committee on finance, consisting of nine laymen, held a long con- 
sultation & made an elaborate report. They recommended an assess- 
ment annually of $2550—of this $1000, for me, & the rest to be set 
apart to make a permanent Episcopal fund. 

After they had described the matter I rose and bespeaking their 
kind indulgence, pronounced against their plan as utterly deficient in 
energy and power— I made a very decided speech which astonished 
all & somewhat worried a few—and the report was recommitted. In 
the end they all worked up to a solemn declaration that we would raise 
$10,000 right off—and I believe we'll do it. I give $500, Stout $1000, 
Mrs. Wright $1000, Capt™ Adams (perhaps) $1000. The matter is 
committed to the Trustees of the Diocese, Judge Ringo and Gordon 
Peary in conjunction with me—and every man in the Council is pledged 
to assist. The trustees mentioned are admirably selected, and with Mr. 
Barber Secretary & Wait Treasurer, we go before the community with 
four names that are better known and will command more general con- 
fidence than any four we could find. 

We collected $500. with which to begin a widow & orphan fund. 
As for my salary, I told them that the people had voluntarily here & 
there sent me $1000 since January—to let me alone & raise the fund— 
To this they consented tho’ with reluctance for the present— 

You can never be a rich woman, dear wife. It is my destiny here 
as in the nativity, to postpone the time when the big salary is to begin. 

During the Council I baptized two adults, one a Jewess—and 
several infants—confirmed ten, among them. 

Frank Ringo, Fay Hempstead & Kirkwood—all about 16—the 
two Merrick girls & two Surgeons in the army. They came forward in 
a body and made their first communion— I preached on ascension— 
on Friday night to young men, and the ordination sermon on “Then 
shall I teach thy ways to the wicked—” 

I missed Mr. Sandels, for the preaching was not effective. I may 
say to you that I have to pull the wagon over here almost by myself— 
You don’t know what a trial it is to sit in the Chancel and hear my 
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clergy preach with no power. Ah me! if I only had some real ability 
to back me— As it is, the whole weight of the diocese is on my shoul- 
ders. 

Tonight after service I called the Council to order. The laity stood 
below the Chancel & the clergy by my side while I addressed them & 
while we sung “Blest is the tie’-— Then all kneeled down—some who 
had never kneeled before, in front of the people—prayer was said & 
the benediction uttered. It was an interesting occasion in the history of 
our young diocese. 

May 20th. Still very busy, consulting over our schemes, writing, 
printing &c. Besides this, I have another class for confirmation next 
Sunday, and the laxity of notions with some about the qualifications, 
require me to be very careful. A considerable correspondence is re- 
quired about our endowment matters— Today I heard of a chance to 
write to Mr. Hackett, whom I wish to remove to Lewisville— It was 
a hot dusty morning— I had to walk all over town twice to hunt in- 
formation, and by 10 o’clk utterly gave up and have been on the bed all 
day— I think I would last longer if somewhat better care were taken 
of me—if I had a horse and a servant &c. 

To add to my troubles, Clarissa has blown up— _ I am greatly dis- 
appointed, for until her horseback trip, she had done well— I had to 
leave the Council to regulate matters— Mrs. Burns was angry and is 
mortified— I am greatly indebted to Mr. Keats for agreeing to take 
her knowing all— They will probably keep her spinning. 

I can’t but be very low-spirited at the prospect before me. I can 
only see that if I go away now, everything in the diocese and in this 
parish falls into confusion. The people have lost respect for Dr. Wheat 
by his surrender of duty to his wife’s caprices. I hope to arrange so 
as to secure Mr. Sandels’ services temporarily whenever I can get away. 
And I do trust a gracious Providence will suffer me to get back to you 
before the summer is far advanced. Our mails are stopped, the river 
regions overrun, our news only rumours, & our hearts very sad. I 
long to see you more & more and fear lest the alternations of war may 
increase the barriers between us— 

Much love to Mrs. Rice and all friends— Kiss the dear little ones 
for me—how I wish to see their sweet faces— Try and keep up a good 
heart until we can meet again— If I am kept away, keep Henry with 

you and settle Agries’ school bills— Believe me most fondly 
Your own husband ase 
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The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840: A Study in Church Life. 
By William Wilson Manross, Ph. D. New York. Columbia University 
Press. 1938. 270 pp. $3.25. 

This book, by the author of “A History of the American Episcopal Church” 
(Morehouse-Gorham, 1935), is a Columbia University doctoral thesis. It is listed 
by that University as one of its “Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” 
and is a constructive contribution to American religious and social history. The 
author’s justification for selecting the Episcopal Church among American re- 
ligious groups and the period from 1800 to 1840 may be summarized as follows: 

(1) “The shift in historical interest from the study of political contests and 
military campaigns to the investigation of more fundamental trends in social and 
economic development, which has been characteristic of recent years,” necessi- 
tates the study of religious history as an important factor in social development. 
The arguments for the study of American religious history were never more ably 
stated than by the late Dr. J. Franklin Jameson in his presidential address, “The 
American Acta Sanctorum,” before the American Historical Association thirty- 
one years ago and published in the American Historical Review, January, 1908, 
pp. 286-302, and will repay careful reading. 

(2) The American Episcopal Church has exerted an influence over American 
history out of proportion to its size and is evidenced by the fact that the recently 
published Dictionary of American Biography, the outstanding authority in its 
field, devoted to recording the lives of those who have made some signal contribu- 
a tion to the “making of America,” included, besides an unknown number of lay- 

_ men, 242 bishops and other clergymen of the Episcopal Church—the largest num- 

ber of any American church. 

(3) It was during this period, 1800-1840, when all denominations were com- 
so peting intensively for national leadership, that the Episcopal Church attained the 

: same relative rank among the denominations, as to numerical strength, which it 


occupies today, namely, sixth place; and this without benefit of the large immigra- 
tion which has characterised the Roman Catholic and Lutheran Churches. During 
these forty years the Episcopal Church climbed out of the “slough of despond” 
which afflicted it worse than any other church immediately following the Revo- 
lutionary War. In short, during this era the Episcopal Church “found itself.” 
a (4) The first four decades of the Nineteenth Century saw the creation of 
those religious institutions which we think of as typically modern—our theological 
seminaries, missionary societies, Sunday schools, Bible and tract societies, guilds 
A and sewing societies. It was then that the initial adjustment to a democratic en- 
: vironment and the advancing frontier was made. 
: (5) The schools of thought and the ecclesiastical party lines, however much 
7 they have changed in nomenclature and however much they have been enriched 
} by the Oxford and Broad Church movements, are fundamentally those of the old 
7 Evangelicals and High Churchmen. 
. : Dr. Manross opens his study of Church life with a chapter on “The Colonial 
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- Background,” which is about the finest summary of the colonial Church within 
the compass of 28 pages we have ever read. In Chapter II he outlines the growth c 
of the Church in the early Nineteenth Century and then the different aspects of I 
the Church’s life are considered under the following chapter headings: “The 
Rector,” “The Missionary,” “The Parish,” “The Services,” “The Layman,” “The I 
Layman at Work,” and “Conclusion.” An appendix compares the standing of t 
the leading American churches as of 1850 with their standing in 1926. An ex- i 
tensive bibliography of 18 pages and an excellent index complete the volume. The ( 
whole work is heavily documented, almost every statement being supported by a , 
footnote with one or more references, the nine chapters having a total of 738 ; 
footnotes ranging from 12 in the last chapter to 159 in Chapter III. In the 


bibliography, page 250, “the Rev. Samuel Fowler” should read “The Rev. An- t 
drew Fowler.” 
The chapter on “The Rector” is fine. We find here the classes from which E 


the clergy came, his education and the rise of educational institutions, especially ‘ 
the seminaries and Church colleges, the books he had to study, his probable 
salary, the kind of a woman he was likely to marry, what his parish duties were, 
etc. The purchasing power of a pound in the Middle Ages was about forty times 
what it is today. How much greater was the purchasing value of a dollar one 
hundred years ago than today? If “the salary of the rector of an average-size 
parish ranged from $500, or a little less, to $1,000 a year,” that wasn’t as small 
as it appears by modern standards. 

The chapter on “The Missionary” well expounds the reasons for the Church's 
slowness in reaching the West, the origins of the missionary societies, a mission- 
ary’s life on the frontier, and a survey of the first missionary fields. 

“The Parish” discusses how one might be organized, the origin of the vestry 
system, cost of church buildings, types of architecture, furnishings of a church 
and their location in it, problems of heating and lighting, and finances. 

“The Services” illustrates the differences between then and now, for while the 
Prayer Book services were essentially the same, the emphases varied. The 
Eucharist was infrequently celebrated, and probably in no church was it celebrated 
every Sunday. Services and sermons were longer, vestments were different, 
Evangelicals were generally more popular preachers than High Churchmen (Hobart 
being an exception), prayer meetings were regularly held by Evangelicals and 
very few if any week-day services by High Churchmen, the members of the con- 
gregation began to say the responses which properly belong to them and the parish 
clerk was abolished, organs began to appear, the music was enriched, choirs were 
introduced, and chanting and hymn singing spread rapidly. In 1841 an English 
visitor ranked American church music above that of the mother country. Private 
baptisms declined and public baptisms increased. Among the great festivals 
Christmas was then more popular than Easter and the secularization of the former 
was beginning to be evident before 1840. 

The late Dr. Jameson stated in his above mentioned address: “The history 
of religion in America holds a peculiarly close relation to the general history of 
the American spirit from the fact that here, more than elsewhere, the concerns 
of the churches have been managed by the laity or in accordance with their will.” 
This being so, Dr. Manross very properly gives us two chapters, one on “The 
Layman” and the other on “The Layman at Work.” Biographical data on lay- 
men ir the early 19th Century are relatively scarce, but the author has made the 
i most of the available materials and his general conclusions cannot be far wrong. 
a iN , a ae of the laymen of the forty years studied were of the middle or upper middle 
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class, town or city dwellers, and many came into the Episcopal Church from other 
religious bodies. Activities of women in the Church are also described. 

The section on the Church press should be expanded into a separate chapter. 
Not only did the Church press have its rise in this period, but it was, relative 
to the size of the church population, more widely read and probably had a greater 
influence than today. The Church press has never had its just dues in American 

ci Church history. While we are awaiting the completed researches of Mr. Clifford 

W. Morehouse, editor of the Living Church, the reader is referred to Historical 
q Magazine, V, 228-237, for a list of Church periodicals in the library of the General 

~ Seminary, probably the most extensive in any single library in the country. In 
this list, those classed as “general” number 74, of which 17 antedate 1840; of 
the 84 classed as “diocesan”, 4 antedate 1840; of the “local” class, 10 out of 125 
‘ : antedate 1840. In short, 31 out of 283 separate periodicals of the Episcopal Church 
existed in the period before 1840. In addition to those mentioned by Dr. Manross, 
the following should be noted: 


is 


GENERAL. 


Christian Observer, Boston, 1802-1874. 

Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 1831-1880. 
Svangelical Guardian and Review, New York, 1817-1819. 
Home Missionary, New York, 1817-1819. 7 
Layman’s Magazine, Martinsburg, Va., 1815-1816. 

Literary and Theological Review, New York and Boston, 1828-1834. - se 
Protestant Episcopalian and Church Register, Philadelphia, 1830-1837. al 
Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va., 1835—to date. 


4 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, Hartford, 1800-1807. 


Missionary, Burlington, N. J., 1834-1837. (Important source for the General 
Convention of 1835). 
Christian Witness, Boston, 1835-1863. 


DIOCESAN. 


In “The Layman at Work” the history and development of the Sunday School 
are ably expounded in 17 pages, followed by a discussion of the Bible and tract 
societies. 

In the last chapter, “Conclusion,” the author summarizes the principal de- 
velopments of the forty years and relates them to other religious movements of 
this and succeeding periods, such as the breakdown of orthodox Puritanism (from 
which the Episcopal Church gained greatly), temperance, dueling, slavery, and the 
like. His concluding sentence is: 

‘ “Though its members sincerely believe that it has a universal mes- 
sage and should have a universal appeal, they are forced to recognize that, 
in fact, it is still predominantly a church of the cultured and the well-to- 
do, ranking sixth, in numerical strength, among the religious denomine- 
_ tions of the country.” 


= 


a considering the suggestions which have been made and those which we 
are about to make, it is to be borne in mind that this is a doctoral thesis and that 
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the author did not have an altogether free hand. We could wish that Chapter II 
had been called “The Bishop” or “The Era of Great Bishops,” and that it had 
been expanded to twice or more its present length. Of the suggested titles, the 
former would be more in harmony with the general scheme of the volume and 
the latter would be in accord with Dr. Manross’ own statement (p. 232): “* * * 
the period from 1811 to 1840 which might, not inaptly, be called the era of great 
bishops.” This incidental reference is so true as to be worthy of a chapter 
heading and the bishops of that era were, compared with later periods, so few in 
number and so outstanding as to warrant ampler biographical treatment. Hobart 
and Griswold are on the whole adequately treated, but the following are entitled 
to more than passing notice: Claggett, Richard Channing Moore, Croes, Chase, 
Brownell, Ravenscroft, Meade, the Onderdonks—Benjamin and Henry, Hopkins, 
Mcllvaine, Doane, Otey, Kemper, Polk and DeLancey. To do so would not only 
eliminate an impression of “thinness”, but their abilities and accomplishments were 
symbolical of a new day in the Church’s life. They were the leaders in laying 
the groundwork for the period of the Church’s more spectacular growth which 
began about 1830. It would help us to understand the significant fact not suffi- 
ciently emphasized, namely, that during the decade between 1830 and 1840, the 
Episcopal Church “made such an advance as it had never known before. The 
number of clergy doubled during this period, and for the first time in its existence 
its influence began to be felt somewhat generally in the community.”* 

A constitutional development of this period, which might be included, was 
the division of a state into two or more dioceses. This was precipitated by the 
tremendous growth of the Church in New York state. The process was initiated 
by the General Convention of 1835 and completed by the General Convention of 
1838 in setting up the diocese of Western New York, followed by the consecra- 
tion in 1839 of William Heathcote DeLancey as first bishop. Up to that time it 
was always the Church “in the State of New York” and not “in the Diocese of 
New York.” Before this time, state lines as diocesan boundaries were almost 
sacrosanct and the wrench was hard for some to bear. 

Another institution which began in these forty years was the Church board- 
ing school—the secondary school as distinguished from the college. The Episcopal 
Church is not noted for its support of its own colleges, but its boarding schools 
for both boys and girls are quite well and favorably known. Hannah More Acad- 
emy, Maryland, established 1832, and St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J., estab- 
lished 1837, were forerunners of scores of others throughout the country, and are 
now in their second century of service. Schools for boys were in existence be- 
fore 1800, Trinity School, New York, dating from 1709, and the Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, from 1785. But St. Peter’s Choir School, Philadelphia, was 
established in 1834, and the Episcopal High School in Virginia in 1839, and many 
once flourishing, even though they eventually failed, made signal contributions to 
the development of education. The short page devoted to this subject (p. 100) 
leaves one with the impression that the Episcopal’s Church’s contribution in this 
field was of little or no consequence and that its experience in secondary educa- 
tion was altogether unfortunate. With this impression we must disagree. Bishop 
Doane, for example, was a pioneer in the education of women at a time when few 
believed that women had or could have intellectual gifts comparable with men, 
and even if they had, few believed that women were on any count entitled to an 


education on a par with that which men should receive. Doane’s venture at- 
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tracted national attention, and while most of the girls he tried to educate ob- 
tained not the promise, many of their granddaughters did. 

A separate chapter is very much needed on the development of religious 
thought during this period. The outline, pp. 43-50, is a good statement as far as 
it goes, but copious quotations from the actual writings of the protagonists of 
each school—High Churchmen and Evangelicals—would give the reader a better 
insight into the actual thought patterns of the time. In this connection, the Rev. 
W. H. Wilmer, who is mentioned on page 93 and who was the real founder of 
the Virginia Theological Seminary, has never had adequate justice in the pages 
of history. Next after Devereux Jarrett, the colonial forerunner, Wilmer was 
the writing founder of Nineteenth Centuiy Evangelicalism. 

But we do not wish to end this review on any note of criticism but rather on 
one of appreciation and gratitude: First, when the faculty of a great university 
accepts and publishes a doctoral thesis on one phase of American religious his- 
tory, it indicates the dawn of a better day—a serious endeavor to correct the one- 
sided interpretations of American history with which a long suffering public has 
been afflicted, wherein religion appeared to have little or no importance. Second, 
to have this constructive contribution to American Church history come from a 
member of the faculty of one of our theological seminaries is a hopeful sign for 
the future. In so far as productive scholarship in this field is concerned, our 
seminaries, from which we have a right to expect a fair degree of representation, 
have been conspicuous by their absence. Third, Dr. Manross has already placed 
the Church in his debt by his past contributions. By this present work and by 
calling attention to a period in our history too long neglected, he has increased 
our indebtedness to him. Still a young man, his most productive years should be 
still ahead of him, and this encourages us in the belief that we are on the threshold 
of the most productive era in the study of the history of the American Episcopal 


The Faithful Mohawks. By John Wolfe Lydekker, M. A., F. R. Hist. S. With 
a Foreword by the Right Honourable Lord Tweedsmuir, G. C. M. G., C. H. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1938. (Pp. xii. 206; illus. 8vo.) 
Mr. Lydekker, the Archivist of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 

pel in Foreign Parts, has rendered a signal service both to historians in general 
and to Church historians in particular. Those subjects which form the background 
and setting of his narrative—the Iroquois Confederation, the contest for the pos- 
session of Canada, the struggles between the French and the English, the figures 
of Sir William Johnson and Joseph Brant—have been dealt with before, and far 
more fully than in the volume before us. Mr. Lydekker’s unique contribution lies 
in his exposition of the real efforts made by the Church of England to convert 
the Indian, and in his use of sources largely overlooked until very recent years— 
the archive material treasured by the S. P. G. and available in transcripts and 
photofilms in the Library of Congress. The historian of colonial America can- 
not continue to ignore the vast and revealing information imbedded in the letters 
of the Anglican missionaries; indeed, it will be recognised more and more that 
the correspondence of these men, who lived so intimately with the people and who 
brought to their task an enlightened conscience and an education far above the 
average, will reflect the underlying movements and disposition of the times de- 
cidedly better than the military and political reports which have hitherto been 
the student’s main dependence. 

me st 
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For years I have observed with regret the general ignorance of the efforts 
made by the Church of England to elevate and convert the Indians. Who has not 
heard of Eliot and Wheelock? Their names are familiar—and deservedly so. 
But it should not be overlooked that for more than sixty years there was a suc- 
cession of devoted, earnest, and industrious missionaries, struggling to instruct 
and edify the temperamental and ungovernable Iroquois, in spite of the opposition 
of the Dutch traders, the French imperialists, and the Jesuit diplomats. Our peo- 
ple do not know—and certainly the standard American histories have never told 
them—that a clergyman named William Andrews worked against fearful odds, a 
pioneer in a most hostile environment, and that he began the translation of the 
Book of Common Prayer in the Indian tongue; or that another Anglican clergy- 
man, John Miln, laboured among those warlike people from 1727 to 1736, and 
prepared discourses in the Mohawk language, and wore himself out at his task 
so that he had to return home in order to recuperate. It was the Reverend 
Henry Barclay, afterwards rector of Trinity Church, New York, who toiled in 
that precarious situation from 1735 to 1746, and, while ministering to the Indians, 
translated the Communion service, the order for Baptism and Matrimony and 
the Burial of the Dead, and various passages of Scripture as well as certain oc- 
casional prayers into the native tongue, thus carrying forward the work which 
Andrews had started. The Reverend John Ogilvie, who followed Barclay and 
remained among the Indians some twelve years, was an heroic figure. During 
the contest which resulted in the final surrender of Canada to the English, he 
served as an army chaplain and enjoyed the confidence of such men as Wolfe, 
Prideaux, and Amherst. Thomas Browne and Harry Munro might also be men- 
tioned—hard-working missionaries among the Indians; and John Stuart, who be- 
gan his ministrations among the New York Indians about four years before the 
American Revolution and who may be regarded as the father of the Church of 
Canada, translated St. Mark’s gospel into the Mohawk language. 

Mr. Lydekker has done his work well, and has proved himself a diligent and 
painstaking investigator. We find no reference, however, to Cornelius Bennet, 
catechist among the Mohawks from 1763 to 1764. Furthermore, as a treatment 
of “the faithful Mohawks,” rather than as a special presentation of the Anglican 
missions among them, the book would be incomplete. Eleazar Wheelock probably 
deserves more notice. The fine New York official series of Sir William Johnson’s 
papers would have afforded a good deal of solid substance not included in the 
S. P. G. correspondence; at least, those publications should have been included 
in the Bibliography. The O’Callaghan Documentary History of New York and 
the Ecclesiastical Records of the state are too important to be omitted. We recog- 
nise, however, that Mr. Lydekker was not trying to give a detailed and exhaustive 
account of the Mohawks, but, on the other hand, he was seeking to bring to light 
; the resources of the Society’s collections; in this effort, he has been quite suc- 


Apostle “4 New Jersey. John Talbot. 1695-1727. By Edgar Legare Pennington. 

Philadelphia: Church Historical Society. Pp. xii, 217. 

John Talbot needs no introduction to students of American Church history. 
All know him as the companion of George Keith, as the first settled missionary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and as the first regularly ap- 
pointed minister of the Church of England in New Jersey. In inviting us to form 
a closer acquaintance with him, Dr. Pennington follows the plan—in many ways 
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this country, and the difficulties of trans-oceanic research are well known, but 


- must know something of his childhood, and Talbot would seem much more 
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an excellent one—of giving a brief but adequate account of his career and its 
background and then providing us with the materials to pursue the subject fur- 
ther for ourselves. The formal biography fills only a little over a third of the 


their joint travels, and with the bibliography and index. 
The first chapter of the biographical section gives a brief history of the be- ies 
ginnings of the Church in New Jersey, and throws some useful light upon that _ 
obscure period. The next two chapters describe the founding of the S. P. G. 
and the missionary tour of Keith and Talbot. Chapters four and five deal with 
Talbot’s long ministry in New Jersey. The concluding chapter discusses the much _ 
debated question of his consecration by a non-juring bishop. 
The work as a whole is based on careful research, and the only serious de- 
fect to be found in it is one that may have been unavoidable. Nothing is said of 
Talbot’s early life until we get to chapter four and then it is summed up in a 
single paragraph. Doubtless materials for a fuller treatment are not available in 


one wishes that more information could have been found. To know anyone well 


alive to us if we could learn a little about the influences which helped to mould 
his character. 

In his final chapter, after stating the evidence, the author concludes that 
“there is little doubt of Talbot’s consecration.” With this opinion I am unable 
to agree. The evidence may be divided into the colonial and the English. Of 
the colonial evidence only two items can, in any sense, be called primary. One is 
a statement by the Rev. John Urmstone, who had served for a time in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, and attributed his discharge to Talbot’s influence, that Tal- 
bot had “convened all the clergy to meet, put on his robes & demanded Episcopal 
obedience from them.” The other comes from the Rev. Samuel Johnson, rector 
at Stratford, Connecticut, who wrote in 1725, “There are two noninjuring Bps 
in America one of them travelled thro the Country last fall & not knowing who 
he was, but professing himself a minister of ye Chh of England, I invited him 
to preach for me. .. . The Tuesday following he let me know what he was... .” 

Urmstone was a drunken reprobate who had a grievance against Talbot and 
was obviously trying to injure him. Johnson is a reliable witness, but he does 
not identify the “bishop” in question as Talbot, and there is no other proof that 
Talbot was in Connecticut at the time. The rest of the colonial evidence comes 
from people who had no first hand knowledge of the subject and were merely 
repeating a general rumor. There is a significant lack of testimony from Phila- 
delphia or New Jersey, and definite negative evidence in Talbot’s own denials 
and in protests against his dismissal from the vestries at Burlington, New Bristol, 
and Philadelphia, and the rector at Philadelphia, who were precisely the persons 
most likely to know if Talbot had claimed to be a bishop. 

The English evidence consists in the assertion by several writers on the non- 
jurors that Welton and Talbot were consecrated by Bishop Taylor. They all 
agree that the consecration was secret and irregular but disagree as to most of 
the other circumstances, including the exact names of the persons concerned, 
which shows that they are relying on oral tradition, not on written records. The 
earliest source to which their tradition can be traced is a statement of Bishop 
Thomas Brett, a younger contemporary of Taylor’s. It is not clear whence Brett 
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book. An approximately equal amount of space is given to the reproduction of 
Talbot’s letters, and the rest is taken up with excerpts from Keith’s journal of 
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obtained his information, but it does not seem likely, from its tone, that he had 
it from any of the principals. 

It may be noted, too, for what it is worth, that antecedent probability is 
against the consecration. Its clandestine and irregular character is inconsistent 
with Talbot’s habitual forthrightness and respect for ecclesiastical order, and its 
futility must have been apparent to anyone acquainted with colonial affairs. All 
things considered, it would seem that, while it remains a possibility, it is much 
less certain than the author supposes. 

This long dissent from the argument of a single chapter is in no way in- 
tended to disparage the merit of the work as a whole. Dr. Pennington has given 
us an interesting and accurate study of an important figure in our Church's his- 
tory. 

—W. W. MAnross. 


The First Five Centuries of the Church. By James Moffatt. Nashville, Tenn. 

Cokesbury Press. Pp. 262. 

Not so much a history of the first five Christian centuries as a commentary 
on the important events of that period. The author presupposes a knowledge of 
the historical facts and then high-lights them with his own scholarly interpreta- 
tion. It makes fascinating reading, informative in matter and pungent in style. 
Each chapter covers a century, though, like any good historian, the author does 
not make artificial divisions at any given date lines. He finds five groups of events 
which correspond roughly with the century marks. 

The treatment of apostolic Order in the first chapter is of Presbyterian flavor, 
but happily recognizes the family character of the apostolic Church centering 
primarily around corporate worship. The second century is a period of settling, 
both in regard to Church government and to the use of the Scriptures, with 
chief emphasis on the sacrament of Holy Baptism. In the third the Church had 
gained sufficient importance to warrant the unfriendly attention of the Roman 
leaders who were trying desperately to hold together a tottering empire; local 
persecutions became general and raised serious problems of internal discipline for 
the Church regarding martyrs, confessors, and those who lapsed. The fourth 
century enters the conciliar period when vital questions of doctrine had to be 
decided, when the Church itself achieved political and social popularity, and when 
the preliminary rumblings of papal claims began to be heard from Rome. The 
fifth century is one of turmoil—dissensions within the Church and the breakdown 
of the Roman empire all around the Church. 

The author’s comments on the early heresies is particularly enlightening. It 
is not an uncommon idea that the Church in the early centuries enjoyed a close- 
knit unity in sharp contrast to vagaries of modern sectarianism. Dr. Moffat 
makes it quite plain that the Church has always struggled with corruptions of 
teaching, some of the early heresies continuing to harass its progress for centuries 
on end. 

The parallel chronological tables, secular and ecclesiastical, are exceedingly 
valuable. The bibliography is exhaustive, covering titles in French, German, and 
Italian as well as English. A notable contribution is the extraordinary com- 
mentary on semi-historical religious fiction as a source of atmosphere and his- 

torical feeling. 
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7 Tucker. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1938. Pp. 228. 


The Presiding Bishop has laid the whole church under an obligation by the 
writing of the History of the Church in Japan. His outline of the Historical Back- 


ground is altogether admirable and from that background he traces the develop- 
“ment of the work of the Protestant Episcopal Church leading up to the “History 


‘of the Holy Catholic Church in Japan” by which the Church in Japan is now 


‘known. For this history he has drawn largely upon his experiences as Bishop 


of Kyoto and not the least valuable is the chapter on the present-day task of the 
Japanese Church in the evangelization of modern Japan. 


Pp. 337. 


This is the last word on the part which Valley Forge has played in the his- 

f tory of the United States of America. It is the supplement to the notes of eighty 

__- years ago by Henry Woodman. The author, who lives in Valley Forge, has 

r combed every available source of information. Not only does it set forth the ex- 

; = periences of Washington and his troops in the dark and dreary winter, but it 

ie: also depicts graphically the attitude of the inhabitants and the contributions they 
made to the upbuilding of the new Republic. 


A Parish in the Pines. By Lois B. Hagen. Idaho: 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


A fascinating account of the experiences of a minister who began his work 
in the far West among the Congregationalists and eventually associated himself 
with the Indian work of the Episcopal Church in Minnesota under Bishop Whipple. 
There is a beautiful pen picture of Archdeacon Gilfillan, who devoted his large 
means to the Indian work. It is a story of work on the frontiers of civilization 
and comes pretty close to being a classic. 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
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‘The History of the Episcopal Church in Japan. By Bishop Henry St. George oa 


—E. CLowes CHor.ey. ins 
= Valley Forge. By Harry Emerson Wildes. The Macmillan Company. 1938. : 
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